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PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


W* IMPLORE thy blessing, O God, on all the men 
and women who teach the children and youth of 
our nation, for they are the potent friends and helpers 
of our homes. .. . Gird them for their task with Thy 
patience and tranquillity, with a great fatherly and 
motherly love for the young, and with special 
tenderness for the backward and afflicted. .. . 

Do Thou reward Thy servants with a glad sense of 
their own eternal worth as teachers of the race; and in 
the heat of the day, do Thou show them the spring by 
the wayside that flows from the eternal silence of God 
and gives new light to the eyes of all who drink of it. 


AMEN 
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Accepts the Challenge 


HRISTIAN Epucation does not accept the chal- 
lenge of those who cry, “Do something before 
our know ledge of phy sical forces destroys us.” 

We believe Jesus who said, “Do not fear those who 
kill the body but cannot kill the soul.” (Matthew 
10:28.) Christian Education does not even accept 
the challenge from those who have the power to kill 
the soul. Christian Education accepts the challenge 
from Him who has the power to destroy him w he 
has the power to kill the soul. The challer nge comes 
from the Lord Jesus Christ who said, ‘ ‘Go teach.” 
Your Board of Christian Education is concerned 
that when we “go teach” we teach the Truth from 
God. Your Board of Christian Education is con- 
cerned that when we “go teach” we use the most 
effective means of communicating Truth. Your 
wine of Christian Education is concerned that when 
we “go teach” we understand the God-given endow- 
ment of those we teach for comprehending His 
Truth. Your Board of Christian Education is con- 
cerned that when we “go teach” we have tools (ma- 
terials and equipment) with which to teach. Your 
Board of Christian Education is concerned that when 
we “go teach” we teach all for whom Christ died. 
We rejoice that you join us in this concern and 
in accepting this challer nge to “Go teach.” 
—R. MATTHEW LYNN, D.D. 


Why Not Win the Jews? 


es iE TYPIC AL JEW today is an unhappy per- 
son.” With that bald assertion Rev. Ludwig 
R. Dewitz (himself a German-born Jew, 
now director of our Emmanuel Center in Baltimore) 
called for intensified evangelism among the Jewish 
people. His plea was voiced at the Pre- Assembly 
Conference on Evangelism, held June 1 in Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Dewitz deplored the fact that so little is being 
done to win the Jews to Christianity, whereas the 
early Church centered most of its attention on the 
Jews. Further, he said Protestant ministers should not 
invite Jewish rabbis to speak in Christian churches, 
because “this has given the impression that there's 
very little that we can bring to the Jews that they 
do not have already.” 

The speaker pointed out the deficiency of Judaism 
in its negative concept of the after-life. He also said, 

“Judaism is not the Old Testament religion. The fact 
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is the Jew never looks at the Old Testament as we 
look at it. Of the Jews Christ said, ‘Ye do err not 
knowing the Scriptures.’”” Mr. Dewitz challenged 
Presbyterians not to bypass the Jew and think he is 
happy in his religion, for he is not. “Try ‘F riendship 
Fvangelism’ w ith the Jews and some of them will 
surely respond to it.” 


Where the Heathen? 


66( THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH afford to stand 


by and witness the dev elopment in Africa 

of a highly complex material civ ilization on 
the inadequate spiritual basis of primitive heathenism 
and witchcraft?” 

This searching question, voiced by Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton in his excellent article about I eopoldv ille be- 
ginning on page 23 of this issue, is one w hich should 
occasion more than a casual fleeting thought. It 
should grip our souls! For what shall it profit the 
world if all of its heretofore backward nations make 
tremendous material progress, and no spiritual prog- 
ress? How shall we fare, if from the “Dark Conti- 
nent” and all other subdued areas of earth there shall 
rise new industrial giants—giants without the knowl- 
edge of God and Christ? If ever there was a time to 
redouble our efforts for the cause of world missions, 
this is the time! 

Read the first sentence of this editorial again. And 
substitute America where the word Africa appears 
in it. Surely that fearsome question should trouble 
the minds and hearts of Christian teachers and other 
church leaders today. For can we afford to see arise 
in our own beloved nation a generation—who have 
in their hands all the inventions of this atomic-super- 
sonic age, and in their shrunken souls no love either 
for God or for their fellow men! Let this be our 
thought as we muster our energies to make Rally 
Month and Rally Day of vital — in our 
own churches 





—THE EDITOR 





Appearing in this issue, pages 60-63, is a chapter 
from the new home missions book, Doors Toward 
the Sunrise, by Earle F. Dexter. 
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The Long Shadow 


EW REALIZE that in our era more Christians are 

living under oppression than at any time since 

the days of the catacombs of Rome. Suffering 
for one’s faith is a daily experience in half the world. 
In China a scourge has fallen on the churches and 
Christian schools such as fell on Russia 30 years ago. 
Something of the same experience has been, in vary- 
ing degrees, the daily lot of millions in Eastern Eu- 
rope. But we have already learned from Russia’s ex- 
perience that Christians ‘know how to suffer, that 
the Christian faith can endure. For, as all informed 
persons know, the Communists have utterly failed 
to destroy religion and the Church in Russia. T hey 
have curbed and oppressed it for 30 years, but the 
Church is still there, strong and vigorous behind the 
Iron Curtain. But we did not need Russia to teach us 
this. Nineteen hundred years ago the Cross glori- 
ously demonstrated the triumph of right and truth 
over suffering and death. It showed the way to vic- 
tory over Oppression. 


—CHARLES A. WELLS 


Missions, publication of 
American Baptist Convention 





Too many of the po who profess the so-called 
popular religion of today continue to patronize 
cheap movies and plays, to drink too much, to gam- 
ble, to drive their cars wildly, to bow to ‘the gods 
Godfrey, Gleason, and Gobel far more than to 
Je hovah, to fudge on their taxes, and to see nothing 
wrong with preparing for atomic warfare. 

—DR. ROLAND E. WOLSELEY. 

Syracuse University 








Make Rally Month important in your church 














EW PEOPLE THINK of the Church school as an 

evangelizing arm of the Church. Yet statistics 

show that 82 per cent of the new additions to 
our Church on profession of faith come from our 
Church schools. 

It is indeed fitting that the Rally Day theme for 
this year is “Go—Make Disciples of All.” No more 
appropriate emphasis could have been chosen in 
this first year of the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program. 

It is likewise the theme chosen for the interde- 
nominational Christian Education Week, September 
25 through October 2 

Rally Day—the time when we set out to put new 
life into the Church school program, to recall chil- 
dren and adults for a new year of Christian educa- 
tion. What a logical time to gather i in the unchurched 
in the community, those who have never been in- 
vited to Sunday school, newcomers to the city, 
yearning for C hristian fellow ship. 

To awaken the Church to the vast throngs wait- 
ing outside its doors, the Department of Church 
School Administration has prepared a new type of 
Rally Day program this year. Departing from the 
formal “canned” program, the A maha is asking 
local groups to take a look at their home community, 
to pinpoint the groups that have been forgotten by 
the Church, and to uncover the reasons for this 
neglect. 

The printed Rally Day program sent out by the 
Board of Christian Education leaves room for in- 
formal reports on these local surveys. In fact, the 
program is built around these reports, spotlighting 


local needs and suggesting what can be done about 
them. 


make disciples of all— 


FOUR KEY QUESTIONS to be asked by local groups 
in preparation for Rally Day are these: 


To whom must we go? (Neglected age groups, 
transient families, handicapped or infirmed, persons 
of ag == social and economic background, etc.) 

. Why do they not come? (Differing moral 
ule social or economic differences, our in- 
sensitivity to their needs.) 

3. What do they really want? (How do their 
basic needs relate to the Gospel? ) 

4. How can we go—make disciples of all? Three 
possible ways are suggested: through fellow ship 
which reaches out into the homes of the unchurched 
and makes them welcome when they come to Sun- 
day school; through the teaching program of the 
Church shoal which proclaims the Gospel of Christ 
to all who attend; through the benevolence offerings 
of the Church which extend this fellowship and 
teaching beyond the bounds of the local church. 

The dictionary defines “disciple” as “one who re- 
ceiv es instruction from another and more specifically 

“a professed follower of Christ... .” When we give 
our Rally Day offering to the wr of Christian 
Education, we are helping children learn of God’s 
love ... helping teachers convey the message Jesus 
taught . . . helping college students prepare to make 
a vital cnuniinainn to life . . . men to put their be- 
liefs to work for the Church . . . parents to make 
every-day life a spiritual experience for their fam- 
ilies. These all are disciples, benefitting from Chris- 
tian education. END 


“Go-make disciples of all!” 














T IS IMPOSSIBLE to achieve the goal, 
“For all children faith in God, 
unless we manage also to achieve 

“For all families faith in God.” 

Of course, the Church is constantly 
reaching a few children and young 
people whose families have no interest 
in religion and the Church. But we are 
recognizing as never before that par- 
ents are first teachers of religion and 
that the home is the most effective 
agency we have for religious educa- 
tion. 

New church school curriculum ma- 
terials that call for and assume the 
active participation of parents, family 


life conferences on a national scale, 


and local church and denomination- 
wide emphases on the Church and the 
home all attest to this interest. 

Despite this emphasis upon Christian 
family life, a recent poll taken among 
ministers suggests that altogether too 
many churches are not doing a great 
deal in this field. For many churches, 
therefore, the observance of Christian 
Education Week this year affords an 
excellent opportunity to initiate a con- 
tinuing program designed to help par- 
ents become better prepared to guide 
their children into a vital, living faith 
in God. - 

As a church undertakes such a pro- 
gram, it may desire to consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


By DONALD M. MAYNARD 


1, It should be remembered at the 
outset that a family that is torn by 
strife, bickering, and misunderstand- 
ing is not likely to have a vital Chris- 
tian faith. It is tremendously impor- 
tant, therefore, that the Church shall 
be concerned about helping parents 
realize what is involved in wholesome 
family living. The Church can mag- 
nify the importance of parents’ ac- 
cepting each child as an individual in 
his own right; it can lift up the value 
of democratic procedures in the home, 
and it can help parents realize that a 
truly Christian home is one in which 
it is easy for each person to achieve 
the best that is in him. 

To be sure, there is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about helping fam- 
ilies learn how to live happily to- 
gether. Nevertheless, if families do not 
learn how to play together as well as 
to pray together, for example, the 
praying that is done is not likely to be 
very effective. 

The Church, therefore, c 
age informal discussions in parents’ 
groups and can provide leadership 
education classes on the understanding 
of children and adolescents, literature 
on wholesome family living, and per- 


can encour- 


The Church Helps the Family 


Build Faith 


sonal counseling by the ministers or 
capable laymen to help parents and 
children achieve a more wholesome 
family life. 

2. There is more to the Christian 
faith, however, than a general attitude 
of good will towards all men, and the 
acceptance of the worth of each in- 
dividual. A Christian’s good will arises 
out of great basic convictions concern- 
ing the nature of man and of the uni- 
verse, concerning God and how he 
works in the world, and concerning 
the significance of Jesus to mankind. 
If the Church is to help the family 
build faith, it must help each member 
of the family grow in his understand- 
ing of the Christian interpretation of 
life. 

Parents must have thought through 
their own ideas about God, Jesus, and 
life after death, for example, in order 
to be able to guide their children’s 
— as they ask questions about 

God and how He works in the world. 
The Church should provide opportu- 
nities for parents to clarify and make 
more satisfying and adequate their 
own Christian convictions. 

Again, this may be done in many 
ways: through the minister’s sermons, 
in church school classes, and informal 
discussion groups. It would be espe- 
cially helpful if a church would pro- 
vide from time to time definite study 


“Christian Education Week” Offers an Excellent Opportunity 
To Start a C Jontinuing Program Which Will Help Parents 
Guide Their Children into a Living Faith in God. 
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courses for parents, such as the leader- 
ship courses on “My Christian Be- 
liefs,” “The Child’s Approach to Re- 
ligion,’ “The Use of the Bible with 
Children,” and “Teaching Children.” 

These should not be primarily lec- 
ture courses but should give parents 
a chance to discuss specific problems 
in connection with the spiritual guid- 
ance of their children. 


3, Many parents are genuinely puz- 
zled as to what they should do about 
family worship. They have the feeling 
some provision should be made for it, 
but somehow the old-fashioned family 
altar idea doesn’t seem to be appro- 
priate for their home. Much of the 
excellent devotional material recom- 
mended for family worship seems too 
much slanted toward adults; children 
get very little help from it. 

Let the Church, therefore, assume 
the responsibility of helping families 
discover ways of worship that are 
meaningful to each member of the 
family. It may be possible, for ex- 
ample, “To arrange for families to use 
a service of worship prepared, mimeo- 
graphed, and distributed especially for 
Christian Education Week by a group 
of parents of a church school class.” ! 
Secure from your denominational 
headquarters devotional material 
planned primarily for homes in which 
there are children. Show how families 
may use the regular church school 
materials for their family worship. 

Stress especially the importance of 
being on the lookout for those mo- 
ments when worship is a more or less 
spontaneous outgrowth of an experi- 
ence. How natural it was for parents 
and children, watching a cicada un- 
folding its wings, to talk about God 
and the wonderful world He _ has 
made, and to express gratitude to Him. 

In addition to denominational wor- 
ship materials, it would be exceedingly 
helpful to have on hand for purchase 
during Christian Education Week, the 
booklet, The Family Worships To- 
gether, by Mazelle Wildes Thomas, 
published by The Pilgrim Press. 


4, Plan for church activities in 
which the entire family may partici- 
pate, such as church fellowship nights 
where families come together for a 
light meal and then play together, 
worship together, and perhaps discuss 
common problems. A special com- 
munion service for each family in the 


PARENTS are the first 
teachers of religion... . 


Dr. Maynard is head of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Boston University 
School of Theology and author of the recent 
book, ‘‘Your Home Can Be Christian,” published 
by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


church that so desires it can be made 
especially meaningful. Each night dur- 
ing Christian Family Week the church 
can be open and the minister present 
to administer communion to each 
family individually. 


5. Frequent meetings between 
church school teachers and parents 
will be of inestimable value in helping 
both realize that theirs is a joint en- 
terprise. Group conferences in which 
plans are made for a particular cur- 














































riculum unit, for example, are of great 
value. 

Valuable as they are, however, they 
should not take the place of the face- 
to-face relationships of teachers and 
parents—experiences in which they 
face together how best to help an in- 
dividual child grow in spiritual insight 
and behavior. A plan for teacher visi- 
tation in the homes is essential. 





6. The church should encourage 
families to participate in some service 
project in which all members may 
share, such as “helping” a neighbor 


who has illness in the home, visiting 
and doing errands for a shut-in, plan- 
ning a surprise for children in an 
orphanage or 


(See page 56) 








Puppet Teachers 


Our Missionaries in Mexico Discover 
Old Universal Language of Puppet 


Theatre a Mighty Line of Communication 


By BLUFORD HESTIR 
Director of Publicity, The General Council 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ANGUAGE BARRIERS are always a 

mage hurdle for the mission- 

. Particularly the missionary 

nile ‘come to a field. But while 4 

newly acquired vocabulary — limps 

along, some Presbyterians are finding 

the old universal language of the pup- 

pet “theater,” with its pantomime and 

simplicity, quickly establishes commu- 
nication. 

For someone expert in a language, 
puppets are also valuable. Examples of 
their use by both the new missionary 
and the experienced worker are to be 
found in several mission fields. At least 
three workers in the Mexican mission 
field of the Presbyterian Church, U.&., 
for instance, are finding a warm and 
eager response to their use of puppets 
to present the Bible stories. 

Sara Dixon of Hendersonville, N. C., 
now working in Toluca, is one of the 
regular users of puppets. Just finishing 
her second year in Mexico, she still 
isn’t completely “at home” in the 
Spanish language. 

“I know the words, of course. But 
they don’t come as rapidly as the 
ideas, and sometimes my Bible teaching 
suffers because of it. Not when I’m 
using my puppets, though,” Miss 
Dixon explains. 

Another who uses the visual ap- 
proach to teaching is Florence Nickles, 
formerly of Due West, S. C. Although 
she has been in Mexico four years, 
after 27 years’ service as a missionary 
to China, she finds many types of 
visual aids ease her work in Spanish. 
For work with Mexican women, she 
uses brightly colored display sheets 
with Bible verses lettered on them, and 
pictures illustrating the verses. 

Boxes with windows through which 
may be seen a series of pictures of the 
life of Christ are immensely successful 
among the rural people, as they have 
long been with daily vacation Bible 
school students in this country. Miss 
Nickles has prepared sev eral such 
easily portable “motion picture boxes,” 
using long strips of paper rolled onto 
stick reels at top and bottom of the 
boxes, and having colored pictures 
pasted to the strips. 


gow ANOTHER TYPE Of visual aid 
that has been most successful with 
youngsters in Mexico consists of a 
series of large sign cards, approxi- 
mately 18 x 24 inches, carrying water- 
colored paintings of a story which 
Miss Nickles iii with her from 
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China. The story, somewhat similar to 
the story of Pinocchio, is of a little elf 
like boy who learns from Jesus the 
things a real Christian boy should 
know. In Mexico, as in China, this has 
prov ed to be a favorite and effective 
teaching device. The paintings, done 
by a young Mexican Presbyterian 
man, are highly colorful and attrac- 
tive. 

Miss Nickles has prepared two com- 
plete sets of visual aids for use by 
Women of the Church in both the 
presbyteries in w hich our missionaries 
are operating. Now the women, too, 
are making use of interest- and eye- 
catching displays, puppets, and paint- 
ings. 

Perhaps the most frequent use of 
puppets in the Mexico mission field 
is being made by Senora Ofelia Her- 
rera, the “Bible Lady” of Taxco. 
Working in the Taxco Presbyterian 
Church with Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Pressly, Mrs. Herrera has demon- 
strated to a high degree the many 
uses which can be made of puppets in 
teaching young children. 

So expert is this dedicated woman, 
who makes her home in the lovely 
little Taxco church, that the Mexican 
government has asked her help in pre- 
paring material for the guidance of 
other kindergarten teachers. With ex- 
quisitely made puppets which she 
fashions by hand, Mrs. Herrera each 
Sunday, and daily in kindergarten or 
Bible school, teaches a lesson, applving 
Christianity to life. 

One set of puppets is a typical Mex- 
ican family, including a gr randmother, 
a father, and a small boy. The small 
boy learns his C hristianity through ex- 
perience as each day’s story unfolds, 
and the rapt, childish faces show 
clearly they are also learning with 
their puppet hero. 


M's Dixon tells about the develop- 
Bk ment of her puppets in these 
words: 

“IT had used some simple puppets in 
Sunday school teaching in years past, 
and I knew how children in the States 
enjoyed them. It seemed likely that 
the children of Mexico would wel- 
come ropes as happily as those in 
the U. 

“So | aaa to some of the girls 
in the Bible school in Toluca that 
they help me make some puppets. 
ig hey did. They made some of the cos- 
tumes and helped me design change- 


able backdrops and very simple and 
highly portable ‘stage’ properties.” 
The cloth backdrops, with scenes 
made of cloth patches, or painted on 
with crayon, are mounted on a single 
rod, much like a flip-chart, so that as 
the story progresses, a new scene can 
be flipped into view by pulling the 
former scene up, over, and back. A 
set of curtains is mounted in front of 
the scenes on the same rod, and can 
be drawn back for the beginning of 
the show. All that Miss Dixon needs 
to set up her entertainment are two 
chairs to hold the ends of the rod and 
a table on which to place the chairs, 
as she stands behind the table and the 
“stage” to manage her puppets. 
Puppets acting out a familiar tale 
help the missionary in more ways 


than one. Their “acting” conveys ideas 


when vocabulary might not succeed 
so well. Their use lends a visual im- 
pact to the spoken word, so that the 
Mexican audience may remember 
longer the words of truth. 

The very fact that the missionary 
in making the puppets and backdrop 
for a specific story has thought 
through the “play” and cast of char- 
acters for it, makes it easier to find the 
right word, and make vivid the mean- 
ing of the story. 

And, as Miss Dixon, Mrs. Herrera, 
and Miss Nickles have well proved, 
there is no surer way of catching and 
holding attention of audiences, young 
or old. For either the beginner or the 
expert in a language, the puppet is a 
real help. Many a young Mexican is 
now getting his first know ledge of 
Christianity from the puppet theater. 

END 








By HENRY SCHUM 
Huntersville, N. ( 


Some of the finest servants of Christ 
in the world today are our Southern 
Presbyterian missionaries. We will 
probably never know how much they 
are doing to advance His cause around 
the globe. They deserve and need 
more than a “seasonal emphasis.” 

“Day by Day” has done more than 
anything else to help us pray consist- 
ently for our missionaries. It is a 

“must” in our family worship. Pr raying 
for the missionaries by name really 
counts. 

To make our interest stronger we 
‘have done one other thing. We eat in 
the kitchen most of the time, so we’ve 
suspended a tin globe over our 
kitchen table. I put it on pulleys w ith 


a weight on the other end so that we 
can pass “the world” around and see 
the places where the missionaries are 
now serving. 

This system works. Our interest in 
our missionaries is sustained, and our 
children are really learning missions. 
Our daughters, aged ten, eight, and 
five, know about missions and mission- 
aries. The youngest can point out Bra- 
zil, Korea, and Japan, and tell you 
about missionaries in those countries. 

If you have had the same problem 
we had, vou may find this to be the 
answer. Try it for one year. I believe 
you will want to do the same thing 
we are going to do—replace the little 
world with a bigger and better one. 
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A minister to students leads Sunday 
night Fireside Chat. 





No Mightier Mission 


Than That on the Campus 


doors of 


when the 
our colleges and universities are 
thrown open, a record 22 mil- 
lion students will stream into their 


HIS MONTH 


hallowed halls. Truly a phenomenal 
enrollment, you’d say. Yet in light of 
recent population trends it seems to 
be only the beginning. 

By 1970, it is estimated, the number 
of young people of college age will 
have more than doubled over 1953 
figures. And each year a larger per- 
centage of this group is going to col- 
lege. 

Why 
terians? 

Every tenth student filling out a 
college registration form this fall will 
write the word “Presbyterian” in the 
space reserved for religious prefer- 
ence. One out of every eight students 
will write “no preference.” Added to 
this is the fact that three out of every 
four Presbyterian high school gradu- 
ates will continue to enroll in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Truly the Presbyterian Church has 
no mightier mission than working 
with today’s students who tomorrow 
will lead the world. And prominent 
among the Church’s front line repre- 


10 


is this of interest to Presby- 


sentatives is the professionally trained, 
full-time pastor to students and fac- 
ulty. 

Today our Church is ministering 
to the needs of students on 173 cam- 
puses across the Southland. A pproxi- 
eT 180 pastors and Campus Chris- 


tian Life workers (both U. S. and 
U.S.A. Presbyterians) actively serve 
students. 


Their goal is to proclaim the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in such a way that all 
members of the academic commu- 
nity—students, faculty, and adminis- 
trative officers—may be brought into 
the fellowship of believers and take 
their places in the life of the Church. 


HE UNIVERSITY PASTOR Carries on 

his work not apart from, but with- 
in the Presbyterian Church, and ac- 
cepts his share of the responsibilities 
in presbytery, synod, and General As- 
sembly. 

Though student work is a particular 
ministry, it is not a limited or partial 
one. The university pastor is con- 
stantly engaged in counseling, speak- 
ing, preaching, teaching, leading dis- 
cussions, planning meetings, leading 
worship, pastoral care, leadership 


training, budget-planning, and public 
relations. 

He is aware of the questions, the 
tensions, and the injustices that are 
driving people to despair. He is trained 
to think as a Christian in the academic 
community, to minister with patience, 
to keep his mind open and receptive 
to discover new and creative ways in 
which the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
made relevant in every situation. 

Four major areas require the pastor’s 
attention: worship, study, fellowship, 
and service. The worship of Almighty 
God as revealed by Jesus Christ 1s 
central in any effective campus minis- 
try. But it must be intelligent worship. 
The student should know not only 
what he believes, but why he believes 
it and even more important, avhbom 
he believes. Worship is made intelli- 
gent by study. An adequate campus 
ministry will always involve Sunday 
school classes, and study groups on 
the Bible, the Christian faith, the 
Church, and the deep social issues of 
our day—politics, race relations, eco- 
nomic justice—always bearing 1 in mind 
the Church’s responsibility in these 
areas. 

The student group must always be 
concerned with Christian fellowship, 
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not to be confused with “recreation.” 
Students must come to realize that the 
deep concern of Christian fellowship 
involves the communion table more 
than the ping-pong table. This is not 
to say that recreation is not important 
—we must play together—but we 
must not think that because we have 
had “a swell time” that we have dis- 
covered agape (self-giving love) or 
the pastoral care and concern of 
koinonia (the Christian fellowship) 
We discover this only when we learn 
to love each other*in the New Testa- 
ment conception of Christian fellow- 
ship. 





5 pee: LOVING CONCERN must not end 
with the local group but must ex- 
tend itself through the element of 
service at every point of need “to the 
uttermost part of the earth.” Students 
do this through regular contributions 
to the causes of our Church, through 
the United Student Christian Council, 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, the World University Service, 
and by participating in conferences 
and work camps all over the world. 

The Christian student, to make a 
difference on his campus, must make 
his witness to the Gospel and person 
of Jesus Christ in the classroom, in 
his studies, in his living unit, on the 


By THOM HUNTER 


Vinister to Students, University Church 
Austin, Texas 


athletic field, in his social life, and in 
his church. He must be willing to 
stand up and be counted. 

At this point some students are 
going to be hurt, and the ‘ ‘community 
of love” of which he is a part must 
be able and willing to sustain him in- 
telligently. He must be helped to carry 
his witness from the campus (his Jeru- 
salem) to Judea and Samaria (his city 
and his country) and into all the 
world, continually seeking creative ex- 
pressions of his faith. 

One often hears it said that our 
large independent and state-supported 
colleges and universities are “godless” 
institutions. I submit that none of our 
campuses is godless; on the contrary, 
they are shrines where many “gods” 
are worshiped. Among these are the 
gods of science, materialism, secular- 
ism, and intellectual pride. 

The task of the Church is not so 
much to determine whether or not our 
universities are godless, as to discover 


the kinds of gods being worshiped 
and the demands these make on stu- 
dents. The prime task of the Church 
is to present the God who is the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and who is 
often the “unknown God” in our 
university communities. 


ik THE LIGHT of the foregoing, the 
“evangelization of the university” 
is not simply a pious phrase. It is 
rather a call to action in an area where 
the claims of religion are confronted 
alternately by blank indifference, bold 
resistance, and mild acquiescence. 

All members of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., can have a part in the 
Campus Christian Life program 
through prayer and an informed con- 
cern. They can learn what their synod 
is doing to develop Westminster Fel- 
lowships. They can find out about the 
unique contribution Christian profes- 
sors are making in the whole area of 
higher education. They can undergird 
their young people ‘financially and 
follow them to college w ith their 
prayers, their letters, and their con- 
tinuing interest. 

In these ways they are helping the 
university pastor claim for the Church 
the hearts and minds of students. For 
the Church’s tomorrow is on the cam- 
puses of today! END 





Westminster group packs bundles for needy of Europe. 
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T FIRST it Was just a wee sign of a 
A promise, “a little cloud out of 
the sea, like a man’s hand.” Today it is 
a refreshing downpour—this thing we 
call a spiritual renaissance in America! 
And, best of all, it is not confined to 
the first day of the week and the inner 
sanctuary ‘of. our churches. It has 
pushed its w ay into our everyday life 

. into our homes, our schools, our 
offices and factories! 
Profound thinkers among our in- 


° dustrial leaders are coming to see that 
1S America must be on God’s side if we 
: would permanently prosper and merit 


the protecting ¢ guidance of the Heav- 
enly Father—the Master Builder. 
The photos on these two pages are 


: = 
a SO 1n t ¢ only a sampling. 
Above we see the workers of giant 


John E. Mitchell Co. (he belongs to 
First Presbyterian Church of Dallas, 
Texas) in a weekly chapel period. 


f: Top left on opposite page is a photo 
actor taken in the shops of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad in Louisville, show- 
ing employees in a hymn singing dur- 
ing their daily religious services. And 


top right shows our own Dr. Holmes 
Rolston conducting Bible hour at 
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mammoth Dupont Plant near Rich- 
mond, a weekly event which calls as 
teachers men of various denomina- 
tions. 


Shown at prayer, at right, are work- 
ers of Sinclair Rubber Co., Inc., of 
Houston, during a noontime devo- 
tional period. 


Bottom wey shows employ ees of 
Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Ind. They 
hold a mean service every Monday 


and Wednesday ... some have added 
to these services a brief daily praver 
service, set for 7 A.M. before the first 


factory shift goes on the job. 


The list would be a long one, even 
to include those which have come to 
the attention of sURvEY editors. Late 
word is that Ivey’ S Department Store 
in Charlotte, N. C. has joined the im- 
pressive list of firms which have set 
aside special chapels within their own 
buildings, appropriately decorated and 
made available for private meditation. 

All of the signs of the times are not 


cheering ones .. . but some of them 
are! 
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Work is one of the attributes which makes us akin to God: “Jesus an 
Father worketh hitherto, and | wor : 


“—John 5:17. 
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The Church 


Reaches 
Industrial 


By F. SIDNEY ANDERSON, JR. 


Porterdale, Ga. 


HAT IF THE SoutH should one 

day become the center of the 

nation’s industrial life but the 
men and women manning her ma- 
chines knew not God? What kind of 
achievement would it be to build 
vast industrial empire, with those who 
form this empire having no conscious 
relationship with Jesus Christ? 

The fact is that the South is well 
on its way to becoming just such an 
industrial center. The factories are 
here and many more are being built 
at a rapid rate. 

The coming of industry has like- 
wise brought whole new communities 
and new ways of life. Suddenly the 
people of the South find themselves 
the possessors of money, of privileges, 
of conveniences, of advantages, and 
of leisure time, to an extent and de- 
gree not known heretofore. 

What will they do with these 
things? What will be their outlook 
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upon life? Will there be a tendency 
to feel that man was created just for 
this life and its rewards and pleasures? 
Will men look upon their labor 
merely as that which enables them to 
purchase a new car, a new home, and 
other physical possessions? 

It is conceivable that many in the 
South who now have much more of 
this world’s goods than before will 
feel less need of God’s presence and 
help. For are they not beset on all 
sides by forces and influences that are 
godless, antisocial, and dangerous to 
the well-being of society? 

In all probability the future of the 
South politically, economically, and 
religiously will be determined, in the 
main, by the character and the opinion 
of those making up industry. There- 
fore, it is not too early to envision 
the collapse of this huge structure of 
wealth, materials, and human souls; 
for a collapse is certain if God is ig- 
nored and the Church fails its day of 
opportunity. 


The industrial South must have a 
motivating force greater than that 
provided by the material and the nat- 
ural. What can the Church do now? 


| pate THE CHURCH Can act in keep- 
ing with its nature. The Church is 
of God—holy, divine, and spiritual, 
Christian believers comprising — the 
Church have in them, in some meas- 
ure, the Spirit of Jesus Christ. His 
Spirit causes believers to have com- 
passion and concern. 

This compassion will cause the 
Church to go to the people where 
they are and proclaim to them the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in language 
which they can understand. Our 
Church, by and large, has not done 
this. However, in some industrial com- 
munities the Church has so acted; and 
as it has ministered in the name of 
Jesus Christ, blessing has come. 

Also this compassion will cause in- 
dividual churches and extension com- 
mittees to consider building churches 
in new urban and industrial centers. 
This same compassion will cause in- 
dividual ministers to be concerned, 
and, in turn, they will recognize 
“calls” be ministers in industrial 
areas. 

This compassion will cause the 
Church to lay upon the hearts of its 
seminary and ministerial students the 
needs of industrial communities. 


~ ECOND, THE CHURCH Can act in keep- 

ing with its power. The power of 
God himself has been committed to 
the Church, the power to change the 
very nature of man, to bring man into 
right relationship with God. The 
Church has the power to give man 
a motive and a goal in life, a peace in 
his heart, and a purpose and a satis- 
faction in his daily work. 

The power of the Church is not 
that of a referee or umpire in the in- 
dustrial world; nor the power to force 
people to act as Christians should act. 
Instead, it is the power to give people 
God’s truth, in which and upon which 
they can believe, and through which 
they may become new creatures. 


ging, THE CHURCH can act in keep- 
ing with the need of man. The 
need of man in an industrial society 
is essentially the same as in any other 
society. It is the need to become a 
new creation in Christ Jesus. 
However, the nature of man causes 
him to think that all would be well if 











MR. ANDERSON, native of Farmville, Va., 
and graduate of Hampden-Sydney College 
and Columbia Theological Seminary, is now 
pastor of Porterdale Church and Instructor in 
the Department of Industrial Church at 
Columbia, Decatur, Ga. 


he just had more than he now pos- 
sesses, nore money, more leisure time, 
and perhaps different circumstances. 

It is true that such things are help- 
ful and desirable, but these things do 
not begin to touch the basic need of 
man. There will be times and places 
where the Church will minister to 
these needs. But if man had all the 


money he could spend, and all the 
time he desired, and all the material 
things which his heart craved, he 
would still be facing his greatest need. 
Man needs God. 

Man needs God in this life now, and 
he needs God for eternity. Man needs 
the power of God to change his very 
nature, the source of all his troubles. 
All his outward distress is caused by 
his inward sickness and corruption. 
He therefore needs the love of God to 
forgive his sins and the Spirit of God 
to guide his pathway. He needs the 
truth of God—the Bible—to satisfy 
and to feed his mind and soul. 

Only the Christian Church can 
meet this need of man in the indus- 
trial South. 

The Church can act in other ways; 
it can teach. This is the greatest op- 
portunity of the Christian Church in 
the industrial South today. It can 
teach those in industry that the end of 
life is not found in material wealth. 





Trifles— 
they can decide your destiny 


I YOU ARE ONE of our millions of 
young folk today, you are in for 
a pleasant surprise, if you have not al- 
ready found this out: it pays to regard 
the small courtesies of life. 

Many of us do not seem to realize 
how much we lose by failure to re- 
gard these small acts. Every day would 
be filled with new pleasures if we 
who are intimately associated would 
study one another’s convenience and 
preference a little more. There are a 
thousand small acts of kindness that 
cost nothing but a bit of forethought, 
which would brighten many a dreary 
hour. 

As a young person you want social 
approval, not flattery. You want to 
be liked by the people you meet, to 
be accepted for the person you are, 
to know that you dress and look and 
act as you should. So you do all kind 
of things to make this possible. Your 
friends have this same hunger. And 
their need for your very own approval 
is indeed great. 

You want to be a success in as many 


things as possible, so you learn to do 
things well. Working at this and 
achieving your goal gives you self- 
respect, so you don’t mind how hard 
the task is. Your friends have this same 
urge too. They are equally eager to be 
successful in their lives, to earn self- 
respect. A word of appreciation from 
you might make their jobs a little 
easier. 


HEARTS DESTINED for life- 
long friendship have grown apart just 
from the neglect of these small essen- 
tials to happiness. They were the first 
thin dividing lines, which eventually 
severed the lives so far asunder. 

You know at the watershed of the 
Alleghenies, it is but a hair’s breadth 
which divides the streams flowing into 
the Atlantic Ocean from those flow- 
ing into the Mississippi and the Gulf. 
So it is often the merest trifle which 
decides our destiny for sorrow or joy 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


Wealth alone is not a producer of 
happiness, of service, or of a worthy 
goal or true motive in life. 

The Church can teach the Christian 
concept of work—that man can glo- 
rify God in any type of honest and 
helpful work. And above all the 
Church can teach God as He is, and 
sin as it is. 

Finally, the Church can demon- 
strate. It can reveal its nature, show 
forth its power, proclaim its teachings 
through individual witness. Whether 
one is president of a company or a 
new employee learning his job, it is 
within his power, if he be a Christian 
believer, to show forth the Christian 
attitude and practice. 

As Christian believers do these 
things, they will be the salt and the 
light in the industrial South. They 
will give direction, purpose, and order 
to the industrial society in which they 
now live. END 


in this world. We cannot be too ob- 
servant of trifles, for they make up the 
sum of life. 


WILLIAM JAMES, the fa- 
mous psychologist and philosopher, 
back in the eighteen hundreds once 
wrote that the one basic hunger in a 
person is to live a full, significant life. 
To do this he must answer to the best 
of his ability these six basic needs: 
approval, success, adventure, security, 
physical safety, and affection. James 
was not only talking of you, but of 
your friends, too. 

The next time one of your friends 
seems unreasonable, or fails to under- 
stand you, why don’t you go the sec- 
ond mile in understanding him? Give 
him your smile or kind word—your 
approval and affection. You may be 
the cause of encouraging someone to 
start anew on the road of life. 

At all events, it is a bit of discipline 
we can well afford to practice upon 
ourselves for consideration of social 
as well as of spiritual interests. 

By being courteous, we will become 
charming! 
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Part Ill. The 


CREED IS ONE OI 


APOSTLES’ 


PHREI 
baad ecumenical, meaning that they have, at one 
time or another, been accepted by the 

branches of Christendom—FE astern Orthodoxy, 

Catholicism, and Protestantism. The other two are the 

Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and to them may 

added the Statement of the Council of Chalcedon. | 

The Nicene Creed had its roots in theological con- 
troversy, in fact, in the deepest theological question of 
all: the nature of God. No sooner had the Church come 
toa period of relative quiet, occasioned by the conver- 
sion of the E mperor Constantine and the cessation of all 
active persecution, than controversy broke out. The 
ancient confessions spoke of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. The question now was, As Son, Christ was ob- 
viously God, but in what sense? 

There are two ways of answering the question. You 
can say with Athanasius, the archdeacon, and _ later 
bishop, of Alexandria, that the Divine Son was co-equal 
and co-eternal with the Father. Or you can say with 
Arius, also connected with the Church of Alexandria, 
that the Son was really Son, which meant that “there 
was (a time) when he was not.” 


CONFESSIONS 


great 
Roman 


be 


By BALMER H. KELLY 


CREEDS OF 


Ecumenical Creeds. 


So violent did the disagreement between the two 
parties of Athanasius and Arius become that, fearing 
for the unity of the Empire, the Emperor was forced 
to call a Council of the Church to answer the question 
definitively. It did so in the year 325 at Nicea, where 
over 300 bishops heard both sides and answered in 
these words: 


We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of all things, visible and invisible; and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
the only-begotten, that is, of the essence of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance 
with the Father... . 


There were other clauses, but these show clearly that 
there was no compromise at Nicea. The party of Atha- 
nasius won; the Church states its faith that the Son is 


not just Son of God but God of God. 


B ut NIckA MEANT much more than that one group of 
theologians won a victory. It was the refusal to put 
Christ on the created side of existence. And in this was 
the determination of the Church to abide by the plain 








Third in a series 
of four articles 


CHRISTENDOM 


direction of the New Testament. Nicea was saying that 
God is Love, not just in the Cross, but eternally so, that 
even without Creation “Love practiced Love.” It was 
saying also that in Jesus Christ God is fully present, so 
that in Him God and man truly meet, and that He is, 
therefore, the perfect Redeemer and Lord. 

The Nicene Creed as framed in 325 was enlarged and 
modified by the Council of Constantinople, in the year 
381. In its revised form it is close to the Apostles’ Creed 
in structure, but it preserves the distinctive wording of 
the original statement of Nicea. The Council of Con- 
stantinople did add a section on the Holy Spirit, which 
reads in its present form: 


And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of Life; who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son; who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified; who spoke by the 
Prophets. 


This particular statement is important, not only for 
the faith it enshrines, but also because of the history of 
the words “and the Son.” These three words, one word 
in the Latin, Filioque, did not appear in the original state- 
ment of Constantinople, being added 200 years later at 
the Council of Toledo. This addition has never been 
agreed to by the Eastern Church. 


bien Creep oF NICcEA is concerned mainly with the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The question next in im- 
portance, and next approach by the Church, is that of 
the two natures of Christ, the divine and the human. 
Nicea makes plain that Christ is truly divine; it is 
equally plain that He cannot be two complete and 
separate beings. There was wide discussion following 
Nicea, until 451 when another in the series of ecumeni- 
cal Councils was convened at Chalcedon. This Council 
framed a statement, the so-called Symbol of Chalcedon, 
affirming that the Son is “consubstantial with the Father 


as to His Godhead, and consubstantial with us as to His 
humanity,” that He is “one person, in two natures, 
united inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, insepa- 
rably.” 

This statement, or the best of it, found its way, along 
with a strong statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
into a Creed known as the Athanasian, although it had 
no immediate connection with Athanasius, and is prob- 
ably no earlier than the seventh or eighth century. 

It represents the full effort to conceive and to con- 
fine the mystery of the divine nature and the person of 
Christ in human language. As such it guards against 
errors, insisting, for example, on the Three in One, and 
the One in Three, that is, on both Trinity and Unity 
in the Godhead, so that neither Tritheism or one God 
in three aspects is the solution to the mystery. 

When we read the Nicene or the Athanasian Creed 
we are apt at first to be overwhelmed by the language 
itself, and then to feel something of the sheer absurdity 
of defining the undefinable. And yet this is to overlook 
the real place such creeds have had in guarding the 
Church against error from within, and in preserving 
truth. 

Nicea and Chalcedon are names out of the past. The 
dates 325 and 381 and 451 sound remote and far away. 
But at these far-off times in these far-off places the 
foundations were laid for the Church that endured 
through the ages. And it is surely significant that they 
represent the very century when the Roman Empire 
was falling in ruins before the barbarian invasions. 

That the Church endured, and even built a new, finer 
society upon the ruins of the old, is due in no small 
measure to the honest and fruitful thinking of men who 
gave themselves to the task of framing in fragile words 
the powerful truth of the Christian Gospel. 


Concluded Next Month 
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Mountain 


HE MOUNTAINS ECHO with melo- 

dies from Handel’s “Messiah.” 

Strains of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
float out over the lake. 

A convention of Alpine yodelers? 
No, the voices of the Chancel Choir 
of Central Presbytrian Church, At- 
lanta, Ga., enjoying a three-day choir 
retreat at a mountain camp. 

Started in 1946 with funds the choir 
had earned doing a series of religious 
broadcasts, the camp is held each year 
over Labor Day week end. Now the 
Music Committee of the church foots 
the bill as its way of showing appre- 
ciation to choir members for their 
services throughout the year. 

Five hours of intensive rehearsal 
each day get the choir off to a flying 
start on the new year. Rev. Hubert 
Vance Taylor, minister of music, es- 
timates that these fifteen hours of con- 
centrated rehearsal accomplish as 
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CAMP NIGHT OWLS James Thomas, Johp 
Whitner, Hugh Beale, Bob Hammond, and 
Paul Wachter enjoy the strains of “Coo 
Water”. 


They Make 


much as three months of regular re- 
hearsals at the church. 

Each year the choir takes along 
some special oratorio or cantata to 
work on. The year they learned 
“Elijah” choristers got into the spirit 
of things by gathering round the camp 
totem pole and putting themselves 
into the role of pagan worshipers on 
Mount Carmel. Imagine how realistic 
they sounded as they bowed before 
the grotesque pole and shouted the 
chorus, “Baal, We Cry to Thee!” 

Voice training, sight reading, music 
appreciation, diction, and interpreta- 
tion are all a part of their musical in- 
struction, 


N ATURALLY, RECREATION is a big part 
of the camp schedule. Campers 
enjoy weaving on looms in the craft 
shops, playing folk games, working on 


Music! 


stunt night and the annual baseball 
game. 

Each year a mayor and council are 
elected to govern the camp. Commtt- 
tees set up the camp program. Choi 
mothers go along to supervise the 
kitchen and dining room, and in re- 
cent years members have taken hus- 
bands, wives, and children, the latter 
enjoying a fine program under expert 
leadership. 


But it’s not all fun and games. Sun- 
day night Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, their 
pastor, comes up with several mem- 
bers of the session to conduct the an- 
nual camp communion service, a high 
point in the choir’s year. 


Soon it’s time to assemble at the 
main lodge for a final prayer and the 
singing of “The Lord Bless You and 
Keep You,” and they’re off to another 
good musical year. 





“FILL UP” could be the title of this photo showing faith- 
ful workers ready to serve breakfast to hungry campers. 
Here are Mrs. Jack Cooke, Mrs. George Dorsey, Mrs. 
P. W. Smith, Mrs. J. M. Lennard Jr., and Miss Sara 
Lawrence. 


EVERY CAMP must have a mayor, and this one is no exception. Here 
outgoing Mayor George Glover passes key to Mayor Jack Clark, with 
approval of a “gallery” of faithful voters. 


“GET UP” sounds across the retreat grounds as Bugler 
Hammond signals reveille. 


“GOODBYE” always is a sad time, and campers pose here for official 
photo as reminder of the good times spent together in this Christian 
community. 
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John Knox Church, 
Orlando, Florida 





on the first Sunday in November, 
1948, 46 children showed up for Sun- 
day school. Only 35 attended the 11 


deepened its sanctuary, added a bal- 
cony, and became self-supporting. To 
celebrate the occasion, John Knox 


2THER THEY USED a QOuij: : . 

e ene y” r . * = o’clock service which Rev. Jack played host to a meeting of St. Johns 
‘ ( ollowed city plan- : wt D % : 7 , 
a a ne oe ee Powell, assistant pastor of First Presbytery, with the aid of its sister 

ners’ predictions on popula- : ; dae” 
Church, conducted in a small four church, Grace Covenant. 


tion movement, the pastor and ses- 
sion of First Church, Orlando, Fla., 
knew what they were doing when, 
back in 1948, they selected a lot on the 
north side of town as the site for their 
new mission. 

It took faith and a good bit of cour- 
age to move into a new area where 
no other church was located. But so 
sure were the Presbyterians that new 
homes would soon blossom and a 
church could flourish that with the 
aid of Presbytery and Assembly Home 
Mission Committees, First Church 
bought a lot and erected a first unit 
costing § Their desire was to 
colonize by starting several small 
churches that could grow up with the 
community. 

Today John Knox Church has mush- 
roomed into a $93,000 property serv- 
ing the rapidly expanding middle class 
residential area adjoining Winter Park. 
Two years ago a new high school was 
built nearby and a junior high school 
is in prospect. Four other churches 
have since followed the Presbyterians’ 
lead, and new subdivisions spring up 
almost monthly. 

When John Knox opened its doors 
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$17 OOO, 


room house rented for the purpose. 
Elders from First Church came out to 
teach Sunday school classes until local 
leaders could be trained to take over. 

By the following May, 58 charter 
members were on hand for organiza- 
tion ceremonies, and soon thereafter 
Rev. Hugh C, Hamilton was called to 
become the church’s first regular pas- 
tor. 

When three years old, the infant 
church, with the help of its sponsors, 
built an educational unit costing $40,- 
ooo. And at the age of five the church 





MORAL STANDARDS 
C. W. Vandenbergh 


We boast of our efficiency, 

Yet waste our time and energy 

On long debate on things we know 

Were fully settled long ago. 

“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
—Isaiah 30:21. 


Highlights of the past year include 
an exchange of pastorates last sum- 
mer whereby Mr. Hamilton preached 
in St. Abbs Parish Church in Scotland 
and Rev. R. D. Burnett of St. Abbs, 
Berwickshire, came to John Knox. 

Now, six years later, the John Knox 
Church numbers 365 members. The 
present sanctuary, which becomes part 
of the educational unit when the 
permanent sanctuary is erected, will 
seat 375. Last winter Sunday school 
attendance averaged well over 200. 

Organizationally speaking, the 
church has two vigorous adult classes 
with a weekly attendance totaling 55, 
a departmentalized Sunday — school, 
second sessions for Seniors, Pioneers, 
and Juniors, three church choirs, 
Women of the Church, Men of the 
Church, a Cub Pack and a Scout 
Troop. 

John Knox is an active participant 
in the Presbyterian Orange County 
Extension Council and has helped to 
establish three new churches within 
the last two years. Recently the new 
St. Johns Presbytery chose Mr. Hamil- 
ton as its first moderator. 
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The Golden Years 


By MARION STREET HUNTER 








HEN DOES ONE BEGIN to grow 

old? The age periods are not 

clearly defined, especially the 
later years. Youth exclaims with no 
uncertainty, “One is old at 30 and 
very old at 50.” From then on—well, 
all is practically lost! 

No, not lost but gained, for those 
are the Golden Years! And those years 
actually begin when we come into 
the world, just as the harvest begins 
when the seed is sown. Just as care is 
given to the little seed, then to the 
plant to develop a golden harvest, so 
human beings should give care to 
their thoughts and to their way of liv- 
ing to develop their Golden Years. 

What you have shapes material 
things, but what you are shapes hu- 
man lives. We may have beautiful 
woods, metals, and materials of all 
kinds with which to fashion material 
things, but what does it take to 
fashion beautiful lives? 

At the very basis of all is love, 
which never fails to respond to every 
call made upon it. This is the love of 

God. Even in the most resistant, the 
most unhappy heart, there is the seed 
of all that makes life wondrously good. 

As nature nourishes the heart of the 
seed to release the beauty and rich- 
ness within, God’s love nourishes our 
hearts to release great power. When 
thoughts turn to the love of God, 
growth takes place, and life takes on 
new meaning and joy, strength, un- 
derstanding, comfort, and peace. 

Love is that intangible thing for 
which everyone longs, consciously or 
in his subconscious mind. An infant 
cries out for the warmth and affection 


of the parents, first. Then as he grows 
older, he begins to seek the attention 
and the approval of his playmates and 
older associates, because of an innate 
desire to be loved and understood. 

Then the seeds of our Golden Years 
are planted; for truly,“As ye sow, so 
shall ye reap.” “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 


i mage ;HOUT LIFE WE REALIZE, if we 
are observant of others or frankly 
and honestly examine ourselves, that 
our sins of omission are just as great 
as our sins of commission. Perhaps 
they are greater, because we usually 
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EIGHTY YEARS perfect Sunday school attend- 
ance—can you beat it! That’s the remarkable 
record of Miss Jennie Culbertson Powers, of 
Philadelphia, shown here with gold badge 
presented her at services recently at West- 
side Presbyterian Church. 
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do not commit a sin deliberately or 
intentionally; whereas deeds that we 
omit are often from forgetfulness, 
carelessness, or indifference. 

A. little old lady of my acquaintance 
received a card while ill in a hospital. 
There was nothing added to the little 
comic greeting but the sender’s name. 
The patient wanted and needed—and 
had every right to expect from this 
one so close to her—at least a short, 
personal message written by the 
sender. She was completely crushed 
at the thoughtless omission. The next 
notation on the nurse’s chart recorded 
an increase of temperature. 

We learn through our association 
with others, and through our own ex- 
periences that the so-called big things 
in life are not always the ones that 
count the most. The very little 
thoughtful deeds are the priceless ones. 
Did we ever have anything more 
pleasing to us than the smile of a baby? 
It cost nothing, but the value was 
greater than any money. How often 
we grownups are indifferent about 
giving a smile or a cheerful word! Per- 
haps we are not in a cheerful mood 
and don’t feel like smiling. But the 
very forcing of that consideration for 
others creates in us a happy reaction, 
and we actually feel better for having 
spoken or smiled. 

As an experiment, say out loud to 
yourself, “Hello,” or anything you 
choose, in a limp, indifferent way and 
note how you feel. Then in a bright, 
cheerful voice, repeat it, and you will 
feel uplifted. We have that same effect 
on others, and yet we lapse into an 
attitude of indifference. 

Many people think it is insincere 
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to act friendly, if they do not feel 
friendly. But by acting friendly with 
others, we actually come to feel 
friendly! 


Who is there who does not need or 
want friends? Some are so timid, 
are so self-sufficient and wrapped up 
in their own selfish selves that they 
try to believe they just do not care 
for friends. Could it be that they are 
in reality stealing—stealing from them- 
selves and stealing happiness from 
others? We are commanded, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Could not this apply 
to happiness as well as to material 
things? 


There is a story told of two rose- 
buds, both large, beautiful buds, still 
tightly closed. One had a tiny defect 
at the top of the stem which prevented 
the bud from opening fully. The other 
opened up, wide and full, showing all 
its beauty, giving great pride to the 
owner, and happiness to the one to 


whom it was given. The story likens 
the closed bud to people who will not 
give of themselves to others, keeping 
all their love and beauty within them- 
selves to others, keeping all their love 
and beauty within themselves. 

The Bible says, “Ye are the light of 
the world. ... Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

f pege OF YOUR GOOD DEEDS, or let- 

ting others know of them is not 
necessarily bragging. At a luncheon 
recently the honor guest from New 
York told of a little experience in her 
life. She was looking for a button she 
had lost in a taxicab. The driver was 
interested, took her name and address, 
and said he would retun it if he found 
it. Later, his little son appeared at her 
door and timidly asked if she was “the 
lady who lost this button.” 

She thanked him most graciously, 








A Teenage Poetess 











oe the inspiration of God and 
through the faith and hard work 
of the members and friends of Kirk- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., a new building has been provided 
in a new location. This venture is a 
source of great enthusiasm. However, 
in the hearts of these Christian people 
there is fond affection toward the old 
church which for more than half a 
century has served Christ and His 
flock. One of the young girls in the 
church, who recognizes the spirit of 
enthusiasm for the new as well as en- 
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dearment for the old, has succeeded in 
expressing both of these truths in a 
poem entitled “The Old Church.” 


THE OLD CHURCH 
The old church shook and trembled 
As the workers tore her down, 

For she felt that she had been denied 
The blessings of her crown. 


She missed the organ playing, 
And the sound of many feet. 
She missed the pastor’s sermon 
\s on Sundays he did speak. 


Many weddings she had witnessed, 
Many heartaches she’d heard told, 
Sut her heart was always open 

To the folks both young and old. 


She pictured the new church 

That had come to fill her place, 
And her heart felt warm and lighter 
As she glimpsed each shining face. 


And as the shovels dug deeper 
And the beams began to fall, 

She heard the ringing of the chimes 
In the new church high and tall 


And a voice seemed to whisper, 

The words that cheered her heart: 
“You have served Me well, Old Church: 
“Mourn not as you depart.” 


GARNETT OVERCASH 
13 years old 


kindly offered him some change, and 
inquired his father’s name. The little 
boy would not accept any money, but 
was finally persuaded to take a box 
of candy. 

The owner of the button immedi- 
ately wrote to the taxicab company 
expressing her appreciation for the 
service rendered. The company re- 
plied, thanking her for the note, since 
many customers wrote only com- 
plaints. They informed her that this 
report of the driver’s courtesy was the 
the one additional thing he needed to 
receive a well-merited promotion, 

This little story by focussing on 
the taxi driver rather than on the 
speaker’s goodness, left us with a feel- 
ing that “all is well.” There is so much 
good in the oft-abused taxi driver, in 
little boys who are many times trying 
to our patience, and in big companies 
that are frequently considered heart- 
less, inconsiderate, and overbearing. 
Were not all parties concerned build- 
ing for their Golden Years? 


fica AND PROBLEMS come to all of 
us, but those stumbling blocks will 
prove to be steppingstones. True joy 
in living is to be found in growing. 
We want to grow, to unfold. We 
want to be the best possible persons 
we are capable of being. Our stum- 
bling blocks challenge our powers and 
capabilities, when something calls for 
new strength. 

In our work, in our heme, in our 
new relations we find joy. The very 
thought of victory creates within us 
an incentive, and if we obey a good 
impulse “now,” that little word in re- 
verse becomes “won.” 

A doctor asked a new patient if 
she had ever worked—hard. The pa- 
tient answered “No,” probably leaving 
the impression that she had led an 
idle life. In reality, she had lived a very 
full life, so happy in her family and 
homemaking and a few outside activi- 
ties that she had never once thought of 
them as work. The Golden Years had 
followed in natural sequence. 

Age isa quality of mind. If you have 

left your dreams behind, 

If hope is lost, if you no longer look 

ahead, 

If your ambitions’ fires are dead— 
Then you are old. 

But, if from life, you take the best, 

Your Golden Years will hold the 
best 

No matter how the birthdays fly. 








Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo 


ission Presbyterienne 


e Leopoldville 


By C. DARBY FULTON 


HE OUTSTANDING EVENT of the 

year in our World Mission en- 

deavor has been the opening of 
work in Leopoldville, capital of the 
Congo. 

Belgium’s great colonial empire, 
with an area one-third as large as that 
of the United States and embracing 
12,000,000 people, lies near the heart 
of the African continent. It is one of 
the richest regions of the world and 
is the scene of our Church’s largest 
missionary investment. 

Here we are represented by 163 for- 
eign missionaries, more than 3,000 
trained African associates, 3,000 meet- 
ing places serving a Christian consti- 
tuency of 127,000, 1,000 schools en- 
rolling almost 40,000 students, and 
seven hospitals in which near 50,000 
patients were treated last year. 

Clue to an understanding of this 
great commonwealth is the river that 
has shaped its life and its geography. 


The Congo is the lifestream of Cen- 
tral Africa, its hundreds of tributaries 
making fertile the green valleys, the 
long stretches of its watercourses pro- 
viding a network of communication 
and travel, and its great volume of 
power furnishing much of the energy 
that drives the industry of the colony. 

Unlike most of the world’s great 
rivers, the Congo has its rapids and 
cataracts near the sea. The upper 
reaches of the stream are wide and 
deep, and steamers ply their trade for 
more than a thousand miles along its 
main course and its tributaries reach- 
ing far into the interior. 


| Picaar ge geore STANDS at the lower 
end of navigation on the south 
side of the wide lake into which the 
river broadens just before it begins its 
wild, tormented plunge from the pla- 
teau to the ocean 275 miles away. It 


(Affiliate of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission) 





is a modern and beautiful city, well- 
planned, with parks and broad boule- 
vards, fine public buildings, good res- 
taurants, splendid hotels, handsome 
homes, busy waterfront, and lively in- 
dustrial activity. 

The gateway to the whole vast 
Congo basin, it is a place of great com- 
mercial importance, as well as the seat 
of the colonial government. 

As would be expected, Leopoldville 
is also the center of many union mis- 
sion activities. These include The 
Congo Protestant Council, co-ordi- 
nating the work of all the Protestant 
Missions in the colony; the Union 
Mission House, a friendly hostel main- 
tained by the co-operating missions 
for members in transit to and from 
their fields of work in the interior; 
the union press, a center for the pro- 
duction and distribution of Christian 
literature both in French, the official 
language, and in the dialects of the 
region. 

One is moved by deep emotion as 
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he meditates on the associations that 
crowd around this historic place. Here 
Stanley pitched his camp on_ the 
memorable expedition that opened the 
whole unexplored length of the Congo 
River to the eyes and the trade of the 
world. Here Lapsley and Sheppard 
came, 64 years ago, after their hot and 
tedious journey from the coast, walk- 
ing the trail around the 200-hundred 
mile stretch of rapids, for there was 
no railway then. They were the ones 
who broke ground for the great work 
in the interior that has become the 
crowning glory of our World Mission 
endeavor. And it is down the river at 
Matadi, in a shady place, that the 
body of Lapsley lies waiting for the 
day when the trumpet shal] sound. 


: pew ciry, nerve-center of the col- 
ony, teeming with thousands of 
African people who have come from 
the interior in search of new oppor- 
tunity, has grown in 25 years from a 
sprawling town to a thriving metrop- 
olis of almost 400,000 people. To meet 
this challenge there are 140 Roman 
Catholic missionaries, eighteen Salva- 
tion Army workers, and fourteen mis- 
sionaries of the British and American 
Baptist Societies. 

The rapid growth of the city has 
completely outdistanced the Protes- 
tant forces, and they have been ad- 
dressing repeated appeals to our Congo 
Mission for help. From the very be- 
ginning, when our participation in this 
work was first proposed several years 
ago, the project has appealed strongly 
both to the Mission and to the Board. 
Whole areas of the city lie entirely 
untouched. 

Leopoldville is divided into villages, 
each having a population of about 
30,000, A survey reveals that five of 
these with an aggregate population of 
150,000 are without any Protestant 
Church. Moreover, there are thou- 
sands of Christians among these peo- 
ple, many of them from our Kasai 
Country ‘600 miles inland. 

The government of the Congo has 
been generous in setting aside con- 
cessions for the work of the religious 
societies in the various districts or vil- 
lages of Leopoldville. Some of these 
are designated for Protestant work; 
but unless they are promptly claimed 
and developed, they are offered to 
the Roman Catholic Missions which 
are ready and eager to buy up every 
opportunity. 

Unfortunately, the 
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Salvation Army, 





BLUNTED REVOLUTION 


ben tensions that have shaken 
parts of Africa have been felt 
only mildly in our Congo field. This 
is explained in part by the rela- 
tively protected position that the 
colony occupies in the center of 
the continent, and the benevolent 
character of colonial policy in the 
Congo, regarded by many as more 
enlightened in its concern for the 
people than any other regime in 
Africa. 

Even this may prove no guaran- 
tee against future disorders. For 
there are always forces at work, 
eager to play upon prejudice and 
discontent, inciting to lawlessness 
and rebellion; and while much that 
is written seems to assume that the 
blame must always rest with those 
who govern, a closer look might 
disclose that such troubles are often 
attributable as much to the intract- 
able attitude of the governed. 

Here let us pose a question. Can 
the Christian Church afford to stand 
by and witness the development in 
Africa of a highly complex ma- 
terial civilization on the inadequate 
spiritual basis of primitive heathen- 
ism and witchcraft? Unless her 
spiritual growth can keep pace with 
her secular development, this con- 
tinent of simple, childlike people 
may one day become a danger to 
the whole world. 

Here is the great challenge of 
Africa to the Church today, second 
only to the basic Christian urge to 
proclaim the offer of salvation. to 
all men, Africa is emerging into 
the life of the world with a new 
self-consciousness. Will she play 
her part as a handmaid of righteous- 
ness, moved by the impulses of the 
Gospel, devoted to Christ and to 
the Kingdom? Or will she learn 
the arts and devices of human wis- 
dom and apply them in the world 
with only such conscience as is af- 
forded by a reprobate heathenism? 

The Church must act quickly. 
There is no time to lose. The 
transformation of Africa is coming 
with a speed and momentum that 
are almost unbelievable. 

—C. DARBY FULTON 











the Baptist Missionary Society (of 
England) and the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society have not 
been able to step into these openings 
because of insufficient resources and 
personnel: hence their urgent pleas 


to our Mission, now the largest and 
strongest in the Congo. 


T" FIVE VILLAGES of the city for 
which we hope to assume respon- 
sibility are named Djili, Yola Nord, 
Matete, Yola Sud, and Lembe. Al- 
ready the work has begun. Two mis- 
sionary families—Rev. and Mrs. John 
Morrison and Rev. and Mrs. John 
Soffin—have moved into the area. The 
Board has appropriated funds for the 
erection of two missionary residences, 

A church-school shed has been built 
at Djili. The religious services are well 
attended, and 600 students are already 
enrolled in thirteen classrooms at this 
one center. 

Open-air worship services are con- 
ducted on Sunday at Yola Nord and 
Matete, with approximately 200 in at- 
tendance at each place. It is hoped 
that similar meetings can soon be be- 
gun at Yola Sud and Lembe. 

Thus, a significant step has been 
taken, and we are represented today 
in the capital of one of the largest and 
richest colonies of the earth where, 
amid the stresses of racial and indus- 
trial conflict, the opportunity is ours 
to bear a vital witness. END 
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SINGING OUR FAITH 


based on hymns to appear 
the new Hymnbook to 








nominations, 


“Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord” 


William H. Foulkes 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus... . Philippians 2:5. What a wonderful, glori- 
ous thought that the God who created all men equal, 
at the same time created each man so completely in- 
dividual that no two personalities are exactly alike! 

What makes up an individual’s personality? 
his mind (mental); his heart (emotional) ; his will 
(spiritual) ; his self (physical). It is said that if any 
area is unclaimed for Christ, then that life is not in 
full surrender. 

For our hymn meditation we have chosen the ever 
lovely Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord. This is a 
hymn that calls for full surrender. As we meditate 
for a few moments let us begin by seeing how we 
might be fully surrendered. 


Take Thou our minds, dear Lord, we humbly pray; 
Give us the mind of Christ each passing day; 

Teach us to know the truth that sets us free; 

Grant us in all our thoughts to honor Thee. 


We pray, “Take Thou our minds, dear Lord.” — 
Do we mean that? If we pray that sincerely then we 
will have the mind of Christ and our every thought 
will be acceptable to Him. 


Take Thou our hearts, O Christ, they are Thine own; 
Come Thou within our souls and claim Thy throne; 
Help us to shed abroad Thy deathless love; 

Use us to make the earth like heaven above. 


We pray, “Take Thou our hearts, O Christ.” As 
we acknow ledge that our hearts belong to Him, we 
surrender anew that we might be used to shed His 


Tune: Penitentia 


love abroad and make this earth a better place. (Is 
this our desire? ) 


Take Thou our wills, Most High! Hold Thou full sway; 
Have in our inmost souls Thy perfect way; 

Guard Thou each sacred hour from selfish ease; 

Guide Thou our ordered lives as Thou dost please. 


We pray, “Take Thou our wills, Most High!” (Do 
we really want Christ to hold full sway?) Are we 
truly willing to be released from a life of ease? Do 
we really desire “ordered” lives? 


Take Thou ourselves, O Lord, heart, mind, and will; 
Through our surrendered souls Thy plans fulfill. 
We yield ourselves to Thee—time, talents, all; 

We hear, and henceforth heed, Thy sovereign call. 


We pray, “Take Thou ourselves, O Lord,” we 
are offering our hearts, our minds, our wills (we 
must think twice—do we mean it?). We are yield- 
ing ourselves—time .. . talents . . . all! Are we sure 
we want it that way? 

If we mean all this, then truly we will hear and 
henceforth heed His call and in full surrender make 
it possible for God to fulfill the plans He has for 
each one of us. Dear God... “Take Thou...” we 
yield ourselves . . . and in so doing, we saith one 
yield and offer something different. Each offering 
is needed by our Lord to complete the planned task. 


Have you a piano? Do you play? If so, go now to your piano and 
play and sing this grand hymn. These challenging words, this mz ajestic 
tune will mean more to you each time you meditate upon it or sing it! 


—MRS. BEN KNOX 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Meditations in this series are 


be 


used by five Presbyterian de- 
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The Land and What It 


Produces: Tomorrow's Hope 


HOPE RISES FROM THE 
LAND, by Ralph A. Felton, Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1955. Cloth 
$2.50, paper $1.50. 


The central challenge of our time 
is to make the best possible use of 
the resources God has provided—re- 
sources both of the spirit and of the 
land. 

That is the basic belief of a rapidly 
growing army of Christian mission- 
aries who are using modern techniques 
in renewing the old Christian empha- 
sis on concern for the body as well 
as the soul. This army of 
aries, representing many denomina- 
tions, concentrates on the type of 
Christian witness “through which the 
Church becomes a redeeming force 
that strives to save mankind not only 
from sin, but also from poverty and 
disease ond other evils that blight both 
body and soul.” 

From this effort, “Hope Arises from 
the Land” and makes the theme for a 
dynamic little volume by that title. 
Rarely does one find such a concise 
and readable statement of a powerful 
missionary method. 

Hope Arises from the Land is a 
beautifully printed, strikingly  illus- 
trated account of visits in mission 
stations around the world. Dr. Ralph 
A. Felton is field program analyst for 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. ,represent- 
ing fifty boards of missions. He packs 
144 pages with hard-hitting proof that 
ministering to the needs, physical and 
economic, of the rural peoples is 
opening the door to Protestant Chris- 
tianity. This is a round-the-world trip 
that reveals the despair of the poor 
of the world, and the hope that rises 
in their hearts when Christianity comes 
into the land. 

From Mexico, Chile, India, the 
Congo, Burma, the Philippines, Japan, 
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mission- 


and Mozambique—thirty-five differ- 
ent mission farms and schools, clinics 
and stations—around the world, Dr. 
Felton draws his illustrations. Each 
station visited is portrayed in half a 
dozen or more excellent photographs. 

From Mexico: “The dead mother 
was in a standing position, propped 
up by four men. A lifeless infant was 
on the bed, Miss Cantrell says it was 
this unforgettable picture that led her 
to attempt work for Mexican mother- 
hood ‘We have delivered babies 
for 706 wemen,’ she explains, ‘with 
only one mother lost. One of our 
mothers said to me not long ago, ‘Be- 
fore you came to us, many graves 
were opened to receive mothers. Now 
all that has been changed.’ This is the 
work of a country girl from a humble 
Tennessee home. . . .” 

From Africa: “New jobs are open- 


ing for agriculturally-trained young 
men. Take Africa as an example. You 
could put continental United States 
down in it four times. It’s a huge rural 
continent. One report states that 95 
per cent of its 62,040 churches are 
That’s why missionaries should 


rural.” 





know how to help the rural people. 
Evangelization through preaching 
not enough by itself. 

“Missionaries in Feathers” tells the 
story of a Presbyterian missionary’s 
42 years’ work among the poorest ot 
India’s Outcaste villages. Where a 
few small scrub chickens, starving 
families, children whose “legs are all 
shin and no calf,” were the rule, there 
are now hundreds of villages—nearly 
4oo of them—with purebred fowls, a 
sturdy independent people, and a 
strong poultry industry. And more 
than 15,000 Christians, 

Work among the victims of lep- 
rosy, establishment of Credit Unions 
for the very poor in the Philippines, 
farmers’ institutes in Japan, soil con- 
servation and reclamation in Mexico 
and Chile, Egypt and Burma—these 
are the ministrations of mercy by this 
growing missionary force. Their’s is 
the challenging story told by Dr. 
Felton. 

But the need is for more who will 
train themselves for this work. “Out 
of 15,000 missionaries from the United 
States and Canada, only about a hun- 
dred have the necessary training now. 
Over a thousand more are needed.” 


—BLUFORD HESTIR 





JUST PUBLISHED, a magnifi- 
cently illustrated edition of the 
New Testament. Examining it 
here are two officials of the 
American Bible Society, Rev. 
Leonard Boyd and Dr. James 
Nettinga. 

The edition w as produced by 
rotogravure in “picture book” 
style and is entitled “Good 
News.” Scholar and average 
reader alike will want a copy of 
the book. First of its kind ever 
published, it contains 566 pic- 
tures (many photos), nine maps, 
and six diagrams. Available from 
American Bible Society, 450 
Park Ave., New York City, at 
$2 including postage. 
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WHEN THE HEART IS HUNGRY, 
by Charles L. Allen, Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 159 pp., $2. 


The pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church, Atlanta, offers his interpreta- 
tion of twenty-two parables—“earthly 
stories with heavenly meanings”’— 
some of which he used in a series of 
Sunday night sermons. Recognizing 
that the parables of Christ are inex- 
haustible in meaning, he has not at- 
tempted to give the entire meaning of 
any one. Rather he seeks to “liven up 
a little of the truth of Christ” found 
in each and to present the message in 
as simple a manner as possible. 


THE DIABETIC’S COOKBOOK, 
by Clarice B. Strachan. Medical 
Arts Publishing Foundation, 
Houston, Texas. $6.50. 


This new boon for diabetics con- 
tains 250 recipes for beverages, des- 
serts, fruits, meats, salads, sandwiches, 
and vegetables. American Diabetic As- 
sociation values and exchange lists are 
used throughout, and blank pages are 
included for the user to fill in his own 
diet prescription, Written by a mother 
who has been cooking for a diabetic 
son for fourteen years, the book at- 
tempts to add variety and zest to the 
diabetic’s menu. 


OUR LIFE STORY, 
by Rev. and Mrs. Joel T. Wade, 
George C. Hudson Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., 692 pp., $4.95. 


A retired minister and his wife, a 
former missionary to China, tell of 
their many and varied experiences in 
serving the Lord. Interesting stories 
from their years as home mission 
workers in the coal fields of Kentucky 
alternate with vivid recollections of 
the China mission field in the early 
years of this century. 


LEARNING TO HAVE FAITH, 
by John A. Redhead. Abingdon 
Press. $2. 


Here are fifteen chapters dealing 
with the all-important subject of faith 
—interpreting this fundamental requi- 
site of a Christian life and showing 
how it can be realized by all Chris- 
tians. 

After an effort to point up the need 
for an active faith, the author teaches 
“how” to practice faith and guides the 
reader in areas of faith which strength- 
en the total Christian life. One is here 
confronted with the basic elements 
of Christianity in relation to a faith 

















by William H. McCorkle, Board 
of Church Extension. Paper $1. 


Church Extension study book on 
evangelism. A “down-to-earth” chal- 
lenge to the individual Christian. 
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which causes these elements to be- 
come a vital part of his everyday ex- 
istence. They include brotherly love, 
forgiveness, prayer, salvation, and 
growth, all based on a vigorous faith. 

Particularly valuable to the laymen 
are the ideas and practices presented 
in the chapter “Mountain Moving 
Faith,” since in our day little enough 
effort is being directed toward trying 
this type of faith. Assurance is also 
given of the power of sustaining faith 
and the role it plays in our keeping 
a fresh but sound approach to Chris- 
tianity and offering constant praise to 
God. An exceptionally good book for 
use by laymen in study groups, pro- 
gram preparation, or individual read- 
ing. 

—E. A. ANDREWS, JR. 


THE GIFT IS RICH, 
by E. Russell Carter. Friendship 
Press, cloth $2, paper $1.25. 


Writing from a rich background of 
personal experience and association 
with Indians of our country, the 
author of this absorbing study does 
much to spotlight the distinguished 
contributions made by our Indian 
friends to present-day American cul- 
ture. Too long has popular opinion 
maligned the original inhabitants of 
America. Now, in this attractive, read- 
able 110-page volume profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and Indian 
drawings, we gain a broadened vision 


of the significant role Indians have 
played in our civilization’s develop- 
ment. 

The opening chapter sets the stage 
as the reader is reminded of the wide 
variation of Indian culture across 
America. Brief, descriptive snapshots 
highlight tribal characteristics and dif- 
ferences. It is not that from these 
many scattered tribes has come one 
general contribution to our way of 
life. Rather the very diversity of In- 
dian customs, traditions, and beliefs 
has increased their influence on our 
contemporary American scene. 

The next four chapters deal with 
specific contributions the Indian has 
made. The white man has taken his 
cue from his Indian friend and helper 
in the growth and preparation of cer- 
tain foods. Indians had their own 
“brands” of such things as chewing 
gum, cosmetics, tobacco. 

Indians have taught us significant 
lessons in such areas as animal hus- 
bandry, language alphabets, medicine, 
therapy, and personal hygiene. Even 
in the matter of games and fun, mod- 
ern man must give credit to his Indian 
predecessors for laying the pattern. 
“Many of our games and social pas- 
times are simply refinements of their 
activities.” A nod of recognition is 
also due these people for names and 
words that “have taken a significant 
place in our language.” 

Our debt to the American Indian 
lies not alone in the material or tangi- 
ble areas of life. The second half of 
The Gift 1s Rich lifts up that which 
the Indian has given in the realm of 
the arts and the spirit. The traditional 
picture of the warlike Indian fades 
into the background as the reader dis- 
covers him to be a man of honesty 
and kindness, a strict observer of his 
tribe’s moral code (which may differ 
from moral code, as we know it), a 
man of law and order, a man of ten- 
der concern for both old and young, 
a man of devotion to duty and to 
others. 

He is revealed as a man whose every 
area of living was permeated with re- 
ligion. Because of his natural, inborn 
inclination toward a deep spiritual 
experience, his acceptance of the 
Christian faith and hope has been a 
natural transition from his tribal prac- 
tices and beliefs. 

Space does not permit examples of 
Indian influence in the realms of mu- 
sic, literature, poetry, and art. Suffice 


(See page 34) 
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In 1889 REV. WILLIAM H. SHEPPARD 
of Virginia went to the Belgian 
Congo with Rev. Samuel M. Laps. 
ley, first representative to Africa 
from the Presbyterian Church, U. §, 
Miss Lucy Gantt, Mr. Sheppard’s 
fiance, remained in the United 
States. On his first furlough they 
were married and returned to 
Congo in 1894 where they served 
until their retirement in 1910, 

Mrs. Sheppard died in Louisville, 
Kentucky on May 26. Below is an 
interview given shortly before her 
death. 





Last Chat with a Congo Pioneer 


By MRS. NORMAN A. HORNER 


Louisville, Kentucky 


ee O, | NEVER KEPT A DIARY, and 

N 1 regret it very much.” A 

knowing sparkle lit the face 

of the aged little woman in a pink bed- 

jacket as she added, “I regret it be- 

cause I think a woman’s point of view 
is quite different from a man’s.” 

It was a tantalizing remark to come 
from Mrs. William Sheppard forty- 
five years after her Congo missionary 
days. How might the story of those 
pioneer days read, one mused, had 
Lucy Sheppard each night dipped her 
pen in the musty inkwell by the light 
of the flickering lantern? 

But the afternoon visitor to Mrs. 
Sheppard’s bedside in the last month 
of her long and useful earthly life 
must not impose. What would be the 
most important question to ask, yet 
the least tiring? It was frustrating to 
think of the unrecorded wealth of 
wisdom wrapped up in this frail 
woman who had lived such an abun- 
dant life. 

Mrs. Sheppard quickly put her 
guest at ease. “Oh, well, Kuaikama, as 
the Bakuba people say. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. One does first the thing at hand.” 
Her tone of voice, as usual, placed all 
things in perspective. “Now, I am 
happy to tell you anything, and you 
may write it down if you wish.” 

Time seemed three-dimensional. A 
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fragment of a fleeting era was right 
there in the room, for Mrs. Sheppard 
was the last link to a great moment 
of missionary history in Africa. Some- 
thing important should be said, a 
capsule of wisdom to help a young 
generation of missionaries who also 
pioneer, but in different ways and in 
a different Africa from the Africa of 
Sheppard and Lapsley. 


a, pare ALL YOUR EXPERIENCE, what 
advice would you give young 
missionaries today?” 

Mrs. Sheppard’s reply indicated that 
she had considered the question be- 
fore. But she chose her words with 
delicacy and spoke them in clear, 
enunciated English. “I’d say, perhaps 
missionaries shouldn’t demand so much 
in the way of physical comforts. Be 
glad to have what is offered; rejoice 
in it.” 

She paused to formulate the words, 
“Rejoice, too, in what you don’t have! 
Things can be such a burden.” She 
searched her visitor’s eyes to learn 
if her words had been understood. 

A picture on the wall by the bed 
bore the inscription, “Our Last Home 
in Central Africa—Ibanj.” It was a 
water-color painting of a mud house 
on stilts with a palm-thatch roof. Yes, 
here was an American woman who 
had lived in a mud house and never 
considered it unworthy; there was 
even a fondness in the memory. No 


electric refrigerator was ever in the 
Sheppard cargo, no elaborate grocery 
order, not many clothes to fret over. 
(William Sheppard, we are told, once 
gave his last pair of shoes to his friend 
and companion, Samuel Lapsley.) 

Today, the time consumed in prep- 
aration of missionary baggage, the 
worries and heartaches over the “es- 
sentials for living” are often a chain 
about the feet of those who carry the 
Good Tidings. In a period when Afri- 
cans are increasingly conscious of 
the material wealth of the West, it 
is a fact that the abundance of things 
which even missionaries possess has 
sometimes impeded their service. Sure- 
ly, Mrs. Sheppard’s gentle sermon- 
capsule, “Rejoice in Little,” was spoken 
for such a day as this! 

But people differ about what is im- 
portant. And Mrs. Sheppard was well 
aware that every generation has a 
different set of values. She teasingly 
illustrated her point. “For instance, 
things I think are important, like my 
keepsakes from Africa, are put away. 
I’m not sure whether any of them are 
still out there in the living room or 
not.” With a chuckle she added, 
“Since they moved my bed down- 
stairs I’ve hardly known where to 
find myself! Can’t find a thing! Oh, ! 
fussed a lot, but I forgave them!” 

Of course, she “forgave them,” for 
well she knew that her comfort had 
been the most important concern of 
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the whole household in the years of 
her failing health. Everything about 
the large room, converted from dining 
room to a comfortable bedroom just 
for her, bespoke loving care. Dozens 
of bright greeting cards were ar- 
ranged on a door panel where Mrs. 
Sheppard could enjoy them. The 
coverlet of the clean, smooth bed was 
hand-embroidered, the pillows at her 
head, arranged just so. 

Still queen in her own house, the 
neat brick home at 516 East Breck- 
enridge in Louisville, Kentucky, she 
received her usual guests and kept in 
touch with all her many interests to 
the last days of her life. As the saintly 
woman talked, the light shone lovingly 
through her neatly combed white 
hair, and the sparkle that was always in 
her eyes belied the pain that wracked 
her body. One thought how prone 
many are today to shuffle off responsi- 
bility for the aged to a nursing home 
or institution. But the joy they miss 
in these final gems of thought that 
emanate from the lives of those rich 
in spirit! 


*T)” you Expect the people of 
Africa to be different from 
what you found them to be?” 

Laughing, she replied with a candor 
that melted the heart, “I went out as 
a bride. I think I was pretty much 
wrapped up in myself.” Then, turning 
serious, “I wasn’t unhappy. I don’t 
think I expected the people to be as 
kind as I found them, but I was never 
frightened, even before I knew them. 

“I have always thought that people 
are people wherever they are. They 
are made like us, created in our Mas- 
ter’s image. He loves them, and He 
puts us all where He wants us. I guess 
it’s up to us to find out why, for we 
each have a particular task. But the 
African people were so sympathetic 
to me. 

“Til never forget an old woman 
named Kapinga. She was a lovely per- 
son. She came to me when I was hav- 
ing my first baby. I was alone, without 
a doctor. She stood there over the 
bed and said, ‘Mama, keep a strong 
heart.’ That’s all she said, but it was 
enough. It’s so important to keep a 


—" heart. You can stand anything 
then.” 


TT SHEPPARDS HAD KNOWN times 

when a strong heart in the Lord 
was all that remained. Mrs. Sheppard 
remembered some of those times now 
as she stretched out a hand to her 
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Sheppard and Maxamalinge 


Drawing made by Edwin Finch from a snapshot taken in Africa and reproduced in 
Mr. Sheppard’s book, Pioneers in Congo (Pentecostal Publishing Company, Louisville, 
1916). Maxamalinge was a prince of the Bakuba tribe in the Belgian Congo. 


friend. “Yes, I have two graves out 
there in the Congo, you know. My 
first two babies died. We were at 
Luebo. One baby lived several weeks 
and one, I believe, was eight months 
old.” That was hard for a young 
woman, still practically a bride and 
“pretty much wrapped up” in herself! 

“Dr. L. J. Coppedge was the first 
doctor to come to the Congo.” With 


crystal clearness Mrs. Sheppard re- 
called the difficulties of those days 
when the new doctor’s wife also fell 
ill and the Coppedges had to leave the 
Congo. She brightened, saying, “He 
still corresponds.” 

The afternoon caller, fearful of 
staying too long, arose to go, though 
Mrs. Sheppard was eager to talk on. 
“Rev. Morrison came (See page §7) 
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HOW WE DID IT 


By GLADYS RINGDAHL 
Del Rio, Texas 


T YOUR PRAYER MEETINGS, do you 

know exactly who is going to par- 
ticipate, simply because only a certain 
few in the group possess the courage 
to pray in public? 

Are there persons among you who 
have been Christians for years, yet 
have never offered public prayer? 

The joy of encouraging these, and 
the thrill of hearing them lift their 
voices to God, can be yours. Here is 
how we did it in our church. 

In our women’s missionary society 
there were several devoted Christians 
who invariably remained silent in our 
prayer sessions, In their younger years, 
they apparently had not been encour- 
aged to participate and were lacking 
in confidence. From their consecrated 
lives, we knew they must spend much 
time in private prayer, possibly a great 
deal more than those of us who prayed 
in our meetings— and we cast about 
for some way of helping them to over- 
come their timidity. 

The opportunity came when I was 
serving as chairman of the society. 

I would come to our meetings armed 
with prayer requests in the form of 
letters from friends on various mis- 
sion fields, and current missionary 
periodicals. 

“I am going to read a letter from 
Mrs... ,” | would inform them, “after 
which,” looking innocently at my 
“victim,” “I would like Mrs. . . to 
lead us to the throne of grace, asking 
God’s help in the problems confront- 
ing our missionary friend at this time.” 

There would be no hesitancy in my 
manner, no questioning in my gaze as 
I looked confidently into her face, as 
though it were the most natural thing 
in the world for me to ask her to pray. 

Having read the letter, I would 
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They Learned to Pray 


smile reassuringly in her direction, 

“Will you lead us now, please?” Then 
| would bow my head, and after a 
slight pause my ‘soul would thrill as 
she began to pray—sometimes halt- 
ingly, in a voice scarcely audible; but 
sometimes in a firm tone and in a sur- 
prisingly confident manner. 

To make my purpose less obvious, 
some of the “old timers” were called 
upon, too, but I always made it a point 
to include several of the timid souls 
at each meeting. 

When all of my “ammunition” was 
used up, the ladies were asked to give 
their prayer requests, after which the 
meeting was thrown open to anyone 
who felt led to take part. How over- 
joyed we were when, in due time, 
some novice would summon sufficient 
courage to participate of her own 
accord! 

At subsequent meetings the women 
would be a bit uneasy, never know- 
ing when they might be called upon 


to pray. However, this did not cause 
y kept 
coming! and I believe they really ap- 
preciated being “put on the spot,” for 
they well knew they needed it. 

As time went on and they became 
accustomed to praying in these meet- 
ings, they began to participate in the 
weekly prayer services of the church, 
When they did, the atmosphere 
seemed charged with the presence and 
power of God as He literally caused 
the dumb to speak, loosing their 
tongues to pray and praise. 

Our joy knew no bounds when 
several of this group, no longer nov- 
ices, responded to the plea for Sun- 
day school teachers and child evan- 
gelism workers. 

Doesn’t the Bible tell us to be “wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves?” 
Sometimes a little spirit-led conniving 
will go a long way toward encourag- 
ing others to take an active part in 
the service of the Lord. END 





Time Swallowed Up in Eternity 


The years pay precious dividends 
On days of constant prayer 

By blessings God, the Father, sends 
Beyond all earth’ Ss compare. 


A moment and the years are flown, 


Eternity embraced 


Our pray erful moments as its own 
And time-sense is replaced. 


No bitter memories leave their mar 
On moments spent in prayer, 

And blessings come from near and far 
When time is in God’s care. 


—RUBY LEE CORDER 


Washington, D. C. 
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Chureh Extension at Work 














Chaplains on Active Duty 
ARMY 


Alexander, Chaplain William M. 
Curry, Chaplain Marlin B. 
Davis, Chaplain Jay M. 

Hager, Chaplain Richard E. 
Lewis, Chaplain Stewart K. 
Lipsey, Chaplain Richard C. 
Naylor, Chaplain Duncan N. 
Plitt, Chaplain Edward T. 
Reaves, Chaplain James B. 

Rhea, Chaplain John I. 

Rohre, Chaplain Stuart M. 
Russell, Chaplain Roger D. 

Sugg, Chaplain Walton G. Jr. 
Summers, Chaplain Augustus C. 


NAVY 
Cohill, Chaplain John W. 
Culley, Chaplain Erwin G. 
Cummings, Chaplain Harold H. 
Graham, Chaplain Malcolm W. 
Harper, Chaplain Curtis P. Jr. 


Hutcheson, Chaplain Richard G. Jr. 


Morton, Chaplain Paul C. 
O'Connor, Chaplain Leslie L. 
Oliver, Chaplain Preston C. 
Ruff, Chaplain Charles S. 
Trett, Chaplain Robert L. 
Watts, Chaplain John FE. Jr. 


AIR FORCE 
Barnett, Chaplain Ike C. Jr. 
Bennett, Chaplain John S. 
Browne, Chaplain Clyde G. 
DuBose, Chaplain Wilds S. 
Fletcher, Chaplain Luther D. 
Foran, Chaplain Howard B. 
Graham, Chaplain Randolph W. 
Lee, Chaplain Joseph L. 
McCallum, Chaplain Herbert M. 
McInnis, Chaplain William M. 
Noll, Chaplain Frank H. 
Taylor, Chaplain William F. Jr. 
Young, Chaplain William B. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Alexander, Chaplain Harry W. 

Carroll, Chaplain Robert E. 

Churton, Chaplain Daniel B. 

Gault, Chaplain Edward S. 

Jenkins, Chaplain C. Rees 

Keathley, Chaplain Bryan H. 


SYNOD’S EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARIES OF CHURCH 
EXTENSION 
*Davis, Rev. Roy L., Arkansas 
Dudley, Rev. Harold J., N. C. 
Harrop, Rev. W. E., W. Va. 
Martin, Rev. Arthur M.,S. C. 
Wilson, Mr. E. D., Va. 


MISSIONARY SUPPORT 
*(Personnel whose work is financed 
jointly by the Board of Church Exten- 

sion and the local presbytery ) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Presbytery of Birmingham 





*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Fisher, Rev. T. V., Birmingham, Ala. 
Hopper, Rev. E. L., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Lofquist, Rev. H. V., Bessemer, Ala. 
Morse, Rev. F. R., Birmingham, Ala. 


Presbytery of Central Alabama 


Fisher, Rev. C. C., Selma, Ala. 

Mosely, Rev. B. F., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Rice, Rev. J. W. Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Rogers, Rev. J. B., DeFuniak Springs, 
Fla. 

Rollins, Rev. J. Metz Jr., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Williams, Rev. C. 
Ala. 

Winn, Rev. Al, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





H., Tuscaloosa, 


Presbytery of East Alabama 
*Blake, Rev. W. K., Prattville, Ala. 
Stork, Rev. J. W., Clayton, Ala. 
Wardlaw, Rev. Warren M., Dothan, 

Ala. 
Barr, Rev. Kyle, Tallassee, Ala. 
Wilson, Rev. Carl, Shawmut, Ala. 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio, Ala. 





McMahon, Rev. John R., Wetumpka, 


Ala. 


Presbytery of Mobile 





*Smith, Rev. Charles L., Mobile, Ala. 


Ash, Rev. John M., Atmore, Ala. 


Bryant, Rev. Marvin F., Foley, Ala. 

Dean, Rev. R. Neal, Jackson, Ala. 

Hart, Rev. W. D., Mobile, Ala. 

MacGuire, Rev. Donald J., Mobile, 
Ala. 

Miller, Rev. H. R., Evergreen, Ala. 

Reagan, Rev. John M. Jr., Fairhope, 
Ala. 


Presbytery of North Alabama 





*Wool, Rev. James C., Guntersville, 
Ala. 

Aughinbaugh, Rev. Wayne, Good- 
water, Ala. 

Warren, Rev. Thomas B., Russell- 
ville, Ala. 

Terrell, Rev. James J., Piedmont, 
Ala. 

Christy, Rev. Kenneth, Childersburg, 
Ala. 

Hottel, Rev. John L., Fort Payne, 
Ala. 

Hammond, Rev. William, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Mellor, Rev. Ernest L., Guntersville, 
Ala. 

Tippens, Rev. James S. R., Cullman, 
Ala. 

Breitenkirt, Rev. Blake B. Jr., Albert- 
ville, Ala. 

Sheppard, Rev. Emmett G., Gadsden, 
Ala. 


Presbytery of Tuscaloosa 





*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee, Ala. 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba, Ala. 
Kaylor, Rev. L. J., Reform, Ala. 
Ghiselin, Rev. S. B. M., Tuscaloosa, 

Ala. 
Carleton, Rev. F. 
tion, Ala. 
Hickman, Rev. J. W., Demopolis, 
Ala. 
Woods, Rev. Billy, Faunsdale, Ala. 
Holmes, Rev. R. Moody, Selma, Ala. 


H., Marion Junc- 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Presbytery of Abingdon 





*Wilson, Rev. Goodridge A., Bristol, 
Va. 
Anderson, Rev. E. H., Haysi, Va. 
Bowman, Rev. George C,, Gate City, 
Va. 
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North Carolina Presbyterians stage great salute to 


MECKLENBURG 


CHURCH EXTENSION AT WORK 


Buzard, Mr. Paul D., Jewell Valley, 
Va. 

Calcote, Rev. C. A., Bristol, Tenn. 

Childress, Rev. Bryan C., Willis, Va. 

Childress, Rev. Robt. W., Willis, Va. 

Jackson, Rev. Jas. E., Bristol, Va. 

McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol, 
Va. 

Shelor, Rev. R. H., Max Meadows, 
Va. 

Smith, Rev. Jas. M., Big Stone Gap, 
Va. 

Wadsworth, Rev. W. F., Bland, Va. 

Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat, 
Va. 

West, Rev. C. W. Thomas, Hurley, 
Va. 

Williams, Rev. Jos. T., Coeburn, Va. 

Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Wyndale, 
Va. 

Young, Rev. S. Thomas, Hurley, Va. 


Presbytery of Asheville 
*McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville, N. C. 
Neville, Rev. J. C., Andrews, N. C. 
Sommerville, Rev. W. G., Barnards- 
ville, N.C. 





McGeachy, Rev. D. P. III, Sylva, 


W..C. 
Frye, Rev. J. Bruce, Horse Shoe, 
mC. 


Presbytery of Holston 
"Yelton, Rev. John S., Johnson City, 
Tenn. 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree, N. C. 
Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Pineola, N. C. 
Miller, Rev. Earl, Crossnore, N. C. 
Compton, Miss Elva, Roan Mountain, 
Tenn. 
Newton, Miss Osma, Green Moun- 
tain, N. C. 
Ferguson, Rev. Charles, Church Hill, 
Tenn. 
Lyons, Rev. Pitser, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Farthing, Mr. Edsel, Mountain City, 
Tenn. 
Aldridge, Rev. J. A., Roan Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Monroe, Rev. D. M., Blaine, Tenn. 





Presbytery of Knoxville 





*Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Concord, Tenn. 
Hollenhead, Rev. James B., Fountain 
City, Tenn. 


Howze, Rev. Thomas M., Etowah, 


Tenn. 


James, Rev. Moses E., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 





Franklin, Rev. C. McCoy, Madison- 
ville, Tenn. 

Peak, Rev. Willard A., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner, Tenn. 

Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville, Ky. 

Busey, Rev. Robert S., Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
Presbytery of East Arkansas 





*Spragins, Rev. John D., Batesville, 
Ark. 
Alexander, Rev. Hugh, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
Alverson, Rev. Frank, Jonesboro, 
Ark. 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Mt. Pleasant, Ark. 
Brannon, Rev. John H., Paragould, 
Ark. 
Daniel, Rev. Preston G., Forrest City, 
Ark. 
Hicks, Rev. Roy W., Bull Shoals, 
Ark. 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Johnson, Rev. W. Walter, West 
Helena, Ark. 
Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Walnut Ridge, 
Ark. 
Mitchell, Rev. James A., Searcy, Ark. 
Owen, Rev. W. Harold, Beebe, Ark 
Taylor, Rev. Paul L., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Totten, Rev. George F., Brinkley, 
Ark, 
Wingard, Rev. George T., Ward, 
Ark. 
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My "sinerican . . . a name which rings through Highlight of the observance was a great dramatic 


American history as a symbol of personal and spectacle which attracted more than 20,000 spectators 
religious liberty . . . sounded anew through in a three-night showing. Many Mecklenburg figures 
North Carolina and environs recently, as Presbyterians famous in the early Presbyterian Church and in this 
celebrated the 2zooth anniversary of the coming of the country’s fight for independence were portrayed in the 


Church to that area. 


Presbytery of Ouachita 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman, Ark. 

Barton, Rev. John G., Vick, Ark. 

Bidwell, Rev. Grover C., Glenwood, 
Ark. 

Boyd, Rev. C. M., El Dorado, Ark. 

Campbell, Rev. Don, Crossett, Ark. 

Davis, Rev. W. O., Nashville, Ark. 

Dodson, Rev. S. K., Hamburg, Ark. 

Harrison, Rev. David, Mt. Ida, Ark. 

Hooker, Rev. W. B., Junction City, 
Ark. 

Shirey, Rev. Alton J., Cullendale, 
Ark. 

Tiemann, Rev. William, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Wise, Rev. Harold G., Ashdown, 
Ark. 





Presbytery of Washburn 
“Bartlett, Rev. Vernie L., Snowball, 
Ark. 
Bright, Rev. Stanley, Prairie Grove, 
Ark, 
McCully, Rev. C. T., Jacksonville, 
Ark. 
Mennenoeh, Rev. Paul, Alma, Ark. 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., Booneville, Ark. 
Lazenby, Rev. Carl, Dardanelle, Ark. 
Pagan, Rev. George, Paris, Arkansas 





Outlets for the sale of alcoholic bev- 
crages now outnumber grocery stores 
in the United States, the Methodist 
Board of Temperance declared. 


“Voice in the Wilderness” outdoor drama by their 














So Let Us Pray 








“Ask and ye shall receive 
Seek and ye shall find 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you...” 


“Have faith in God.” .. . According to your faith be it unto you.” 


Let us pray for and praise God for what He will do to give us— 


> A faith that will make us powerful in prayer. 


& Growth by God’s Spirit within the life experience of every mem- 
ber of our Church this year of emphasis on personal Christian faith. 


& Teachers in our Church Schools committed to the task of bringing 
their class members to feel the contemporariness of Christ and make 
the fullest commitment, of which each is capable, unto Him. 


& The rorwArp WITH CHRIST movement to be reality in the life 
of the Church as we face squarely, in this Church Extension season, 
the challenge “You Can Witness.” 


> People who are within the reach of our witness that we may so 
live and act, so work and serve that they have their attention arrested 
and directed unto the Christ whose we are and whom we serve. 


& Teachers and students in public schools and colleges, universities 
and seminaries to be learning for living. 




















BOOKS 


(From page 27) 


it to say that these areas too contain 
much for which we should be grateful. 
The Indian expresses himself through 
the arts in ways that are hauntingly 
beautiful. 

The last chapter deals with present 
day leadership exhibited by Indians 
in many capacities. It is a fitting close 
for the reader’s exciting discovery of 
the _——— debt he owes to the 
Indian people. From the earliest days 
down to the present, the gift of our 
Indian people has been rich indeed! 

—FRANCES HOLLAND 


THE NEW BEING, 
by Paul Tillich. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2.75. 


In the past, the best introduction to 
the noted theologian Paul Tillich was 
his small book of sermons The Shak- 
ing of the Foundations. Now a com- 
panion volume has come out, The 
New Being, which is even more suit- 
able for coming to grips with Tillich. 
While his weighty Systematic The- 
ology and his complex lectures are 
his forward cutting edge, his sermons 
speak simply and with a strangely 
moving, meditative style, of all the 





MECKLENBURG 


actual descendants now living in the area. 

The remarkable photo which survey 
across the bottom of these four pages is of the cast of 
more than 400 persons who took part in the colorful 





reproduces 


great issues of his theology. 

Still it is not simple stuff. Tillich 
(recently retired from Union Semi- 
nary, New York, to Harvard Divinity 
School) is sometimes called a_philo- 
sophical mystic. But no other con- 
temporary theologian deals so pro- 
foundly with the acid tests of the 
Gospel (anxiety, despair, loneliness, 
uncertainty, immaturity) in so exis- 
tential or “down-to-earth” a way. 
Whereas The Shaking of the Foun- 
dations raised the questions, the New 
Being gives more the answers of faith. 

Particularly impressive to this re- 
viewer were the sermons on “Faith 
and Uncertainty”; “Is There Any 
Word from the Lord?” (For all who 
would preach prophetically); “The 
Paradox of Prayer”; “Yes and No” 
(on If Cor. 1:19, e.g., “We are par- 
ticipants of His resurrection; there- 
fore, we can say the ultimate Yes, the 
Amen beyond our Yes and our No”); 
the tremendous meditation on the end 
of Romans 8, “Principalities and Pow- 
ers”; and of course the title sermon. 

“The New Being,” from Galatians 
6:15, is Tillich’s central concept, re- 
curring in all his writing and preach- 
ing. “Christianity,” he says here, “is 
the message of the New Creation, the 
New Being, the New Reality which 
has appeared with the appearance of 
Jesus who for this reason, and just 


SPECTACLE 


event. Spectators declared after witnessing the produc- 
tion that it was like turning back the pages of history, 
so vivid were the scenes of eariy 

North Carolinians proudly reheard the story of how 





America. 


for this reason, is called the Christ.” 
And he concludes this message with 
these words, “Reconciliation, reunion, 
resurrection—this is the New Crea- 
tion, the New Being, th: new state of 
things. Do we participate in it? The 
message of Christianity is not Chris- 
tianity, but a New Reality. A new 
state of things has appeared, it still ap- 
pears; it is hidden and visable, it is 
there and it is here. Accept it, enter 
into it, let it grasp you.” 
—WILLIAM S$. SMITH 
Brownwood, Texas 


HOW TO BE AN EFFECTIVE 
CHURCH WOMAN, 


by Carolyn P. Blackwood. West- 
minster Press, 189 pages, $2.50. 


The author has called on her expe- 
riences as teacher (in Assuit, Egypt); 
writer; minister’s wife; church mem- 
ber, w wiles. and leader in the prepara- 
tion of this book. From her wealth of 
study, research, and activity she has 
drawn a word picture of the church 
woman of today that has real value. 

Throughout the book one feels that 
Carolyn Blackwood “knows that of 
which she speaks.” 

The “Introduction” tells us that 
Mrs. Blackwood regards “the church 
woman as the most distinctive gift of 
American Protestantism to the world 
today.” (I hope I will always remem- 








ce 








Independence. 


Written by the noted author, Dr. Legette Blythe, the 
drama was presented at the Southern States Fair 
Grounds in Charlotte. The story traced the progress of 


ber that!) As | read that, a prayer rose 
from my heart, “Please God, let me 
be worthy of being included.” That 
one statement alone, to me, makes the 
book worth while. Because it is on 
that basis and on that evaluation of 
the church woman that Mrs. Black- 
wood develops her book. 

Typical of the many gems of ex- 
pression are the following: 

“The stress falls on one woman at a 
time, but there is increasing emphasis 
on the call for leadership and team- 
work, all for the sake of the King- 
dom.” 

“Non-attendance also becomes a 
habit.” (The explanation is excellent. ) 

“Be a good follower, and honor 
your leader.” (Advice on how to 
work with others. ) 

“The mistress of confusion. 
(Refers to a woman who did not 
know the value of careful planning. ) 

“Like autumn apples in an orchard, 
the best fruit is always handpicked.” 
(Deals with the danger of “volun- 
teers” for an office.) 

“In most cases the woman grew less 
efficient as the beaten track deepened 
into a rut.” (Deals with keeping a 
woman in office too long!) 

“When a woman is appointed on a 
committee she does not automatically 
become ‘speaker of the house.” 
(Stresses need for “keeping secrets.” 


” 


their Presbyterian ancestors—stout defenders of reli- 
gious freedom—drew up the Mecklenburg Declaration 
even before the colonies adopted the Declaration of 





lution. 


early Presbyterians from Donegal in Ireland, through 
the period immediately preceding the American Revo- 


“It was one of the biggest things we’ve ever seen in 


The book is full of such as these 
to sharpen your thinking! 

In enlisting leaders Mrs. Blackwood 
suggests the older woman for wisboM 

. the younger woman for INTEREST 
and ENERGY ... with a happy blending 
of the two. 

The illustrations and dialogue are 
delightful. The book could be used 
to real advantage if read and discussed 
by a group (executive board or plan- 
ning group). It has many elements of 
a good textbook. All parts will not fit 
all groups, but some parts will fit some 
groups! 

Seldom does a book please all the 
way through, and this one is no ex- 
ception. Personally, | could wish that 
the author had reserved her discus- 
sion of the ever-controversial racial 
question until later in the book when 
she had gained the confidence of the 
reader—for that she surely does! Since 
it will be some time before all sections 
will have to deal with the situations 
discussed, it is to be regretted that this 
question was given such prominence. 

_In the hope that many church 
women will read the book—accepting 
the parts with which they do NOT 
agree as facts that are needed for 
growth and making use of the parts 
that are so practical and so good—I 
recommend How to Be an Effective 
Church Woman. 


North Carolina,” says Dr. R. H. Stone, editor of the 
Mecklenburg Presbyterian, official publication of Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery. 


Since the Church woman is con- 
tinually widening her field of service, 
every leader and worker should read 
the section that gives the “secret of a 
woman’s success on a man’s board.” 


—Mrs. Ben Knox 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS, 
by Edith M. Leonard, Dorothy D. 
Vandeman and Lillian E. Miles. 
The Macmillan Company, cloth 
$3.75. 


Here is a straightforward discussion 
of counseling in action. It is a challeng- 
ing first-person story of how Jane Le- 
Roy, a teacher of children, initiates 
and carries on a program of counsel- 
ing with parents of her group. 

Jane has not been trained as a coun- 
selor, but she has the ability to work 
with children and live in the child’s 
world; to meet adults and work with 
them toward common goals; and then 
to interpret the principles and proc- 
esses by which she works. 

“Although Jane LeRoy might be 
considered a ‘Master teacher,’ the 
techniques that she outlines here can 
be used by any teacher who is in- 
terested in the wholesome develop- 
ment of the children in her care,” the 
authors state. 

The above information is an en- 
couraging note to teachers without 
technical training (See page 55) 












































































R. Matthew Lynn Heads 
Board of Christian Education 


RICHMOND, VA.— The Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church concluded a two-day 
meeting June 17 with the election of 
Rev. R. Matthew Lynn of Midland, 
Texas, as new chairman. He succeeds 
Dr. J. J. Murray of Lexington, Va. 

The board also named a new vice- 
chairman, Rev. Harman Ramsay, of 
Athens, Ga., and chairmen of five 
standing committees: Dr. D. P. Mc- 
Geachy of Clearwater, Fla., religious 
education; Dr. Wallace Alston of De- 
catur, Ga., higher education; Rev. 
Andrew Bird of Huntington, W. Va., 
men’s work; George Bowles of Rich- 
mond, business and finance, and Dr. 
James Appleby, also of Richmond, 
the Church’s John Knox Press. 

On the basis of a report from local 
real estate men, the board decided to 
remain in its present building on Sixth 
Street rather than erect a building on 
the outskirts of the city. The commit- 
tee recommended remodeling and air- 
conditioning the present structure. 

In other actions, the board named 
a fifteen-man committee headed by 
Walter R. Humphrey, publisher of 
the Fort Worth (Texas) Press, to 
chart plans for a giant men’s conven- 
tion to be held at Miami in October, 
1957; and appointed a committee 
headed by Dr. Charles E. S. Kraemer 
of Assembly’s Training School here to 
study the Church’s Sunday school cur- 
riculum “to be certain the Board cre- 
ates and promotes the best possible 
Christian education program.” 

Elaborate plans were discussed for 
a church-wide emphasis in 1956 on 
higher education, an effort to center 
attention on the importance of the 
church college as well as Christian in- 
fluences in state-owned and other 
schools and colleges. 

From the Campus Christian Life 
Challenge Fund, the board appro- 
priated $1,000 to the Synod of North 
Carolina to help equip a building for 
Campus Christian Life work at Fay 
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etteville State Teachers College, on 
the condition that $5,000 is raised lo- 
cally. A grant of $2,500 went to the 
Synod of Georgia for a Westminster 
Fellowship Center at the University 
of Georgia, to be matched on a ten- 
to-one basis. The latter, it is hoped, 
will encourage development of a larger 
Campus Christian Life program in 
Georgia. 

George Stratman of Arkadelphia, 
Ark., was named new manager of the 
Presbyterian Book Store at Dallas, 
Texas, to succeed Rev. O. G. Henry 
who has become the board’s regional 
director for the Synod of Tennessee. 

Four new board members, elected 
by the General Assembly which met 
in Richmond earlier this month, were 
welcomed at this meeting. They were: 
Walter Humphrey; Dr. W. T. Mar- 
tin, of Tallahassee, Fla.; Halpert Jones 
of Laurinburg, N. C., and Rev. Van 
Arnold of Greenwood, Miss. 





It seems improbable that we, of any 
nation or group of nations, will attain 
peace until each man, in his own mind 
and heart, treats all men as his broth- 
ers. 

—EDDIE CANTOR 






presByTeRiAN SURVEY 





Out Oct. 17 


the great new Hymnal 











On a summer afternoon a few years 
ago, the sound of men’s voices raised 
in song could be heard above the clat- 
ter of typewriters and billing ma- 
chines in the offices of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., in Philadelphia. 

“A. choir rehearsal,” a busy secre- 
tary might have remarked—but she 
would have been wrong. This was no 
ordinary choir. It was the Content 
Committee for the new Hymmnbook, 
hard at work “sampling” hundreds of 
hymns and hymn tunes in order to 
make the best possible choices for the 
new book. 

One result of these frequent “audi- 
tions” which will be of deep interest 
to our Church is the inclusion of 
hymns and hymn tunes beloved by 
church people in the South. Here are 
a few high lights: 

Come, Thou Fount of Every Bless- 
ing. This tune, the early American 
NETTLETON, is reminiscent of 
tunes heard in the nineteenth century 
singing schools. The hymn itself was 
long a favorite of Dr. James Ross Mc- 
Cain, former president of Agnes Scott 
College, and has become well-loved 
throughout our Church. 

Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah. 
Two melodies will appear in The 
Hymnbook—SEGUR, and the famous 

(Continued on page 38) 


Tenn. Raises Funds 
for Two Colleges 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—A total of $331,> 
421 has been paid or pledged in the 
$375,000 campaign of the Synod of 
Tennessee to raise funds for two 
Southern Presbyterian schools. 

The campaign to raise money for 
building programs at Southwestern at 
Memphis and Louisville Theologica 
Seminary began in March. Of the 
$375,000, $250,000 would be allocated 
to the Seminary and $125,000 to South- 
western. 
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ATTA M EL NEWS 


Carolina Community raises 
Fund to Memorialize 
Pastor’s Son 


GLENDALE SPRINGS, N. C. (PN)—The 
total collection amounted to a few 
pennies, a half dozen assorted buttons, 
and a handful of empty pistol shells. 
That was 25 years ago. Today mem- 
bers of Glendale Springs Presbyterian 
Church and leading citizens of Ashe 
County, N. C., launched a campaign 
to collect $50,000 to be used in erec- 
tion of a John W. Luke Memorial 
Building. 

John W. Luke Jr., whose father is 
pastor of six Ashe County churches, 
died unexpectedly on February 5. 
Even before the funeral a movement 
had begun to establish a memorial to 
this popular sixteen-year-old boy. The 
family asked that any gifts intended 
as a memorial should be used for erec- 
tion of an addition to the Presbyterian 
Church Building. Within five days the 
32 members of the Jefferson High 
School Senior Class presented $500 to 
Dr. Luke to begin the fund. Johnnie 
had been president of the Student 
Council and a member of the basket- 
ball team. 

Among those who met to lay plans 
were High Sheriff K. C. Miller, Ashe 
County; A. A. Cashion, mayor of 
neighboring North Wilkesboro, N. C.; 
R. O. Jackson, principal of Jefferson 
High School; Wade Vannoy, attorney 
of West Jefferson; Gale McMillan, 
representing the Boy Scouts of Ashe 
County. ; 


Two Missionary Babies 


NASHVILLE, TENN .—Announcement 


of the birth of two daughters to mis- 
sionary families has been received 
here. 

Born in Korea was Marian Petrie 
Mitchell, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
H. Petrie Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is 
business manager for the Korean Mis- 
sion. From the Belgian Congo comes 
word of the birth of a daughter, Mary 


Katherine, to Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
T. McKee. 


Flying Ambassadors’ First 
Stop is No. Brazil Mission 





CUMMING 


MIAMI, FLA. (PN )—Three executives 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
flew from here June 29 on the first 
leg of a four-continent, three-month 
tour of mission fields in South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Europe. 

One of the three was Rev. Lawrence 
Bottoms of Atlanta, Ga., associate sec- 
retary of the Division of Negro Work, 
the first Negro member of the de- 
nomination to go from this country 
into the African missionary field in 
nearly 20 years. Traveling with him 
were Dr. D. J. Cumming, educational 
secretary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, Nashville, Tenn.; and Dr. S. J. 
Patterson, secretary of the Division 
of Men’s Work, Richmond, Va. 

They will visit mission fields main- 
tained by the Southern Presbyterians 
in Brazil, the Belgian Congo, and Por- 
tugal before returning to the states 
through France and England. They 
flew from Miami to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and Belem, Brazil, and were to 


PATTERSON 


BOTTOMS 


make their first mission tour stop in 
Forteleza, to inspect work in the 
North Brazil Mission Field. 

Purpose of the extended tour is to 
acquaint these leaders with methods, 
accomplishments, and problems of the 
missionary effort on three continents. 


President Asks Churches 
To Mark U, N. Day 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—President Eisen- 
hower has asked religious groups 
throughout the nation to join in the 
observance of the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations 
on October 24. 

Issuing his annual United Nations 
Day proclamation six months early 
because of the significance of the 
tenth anniversary, the President asked 
that representatives of “civic, educa- 
tional, and religious organizations . . . 
co-operate in appropriate observance.” 
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Men’s Convention Set 


For October ’57 In Miami 


The 1957 Men’s Convention will be 
held in Miami, Fla., opening Thurs- 
day evening, October 10, and closing 
Sunday noon, October 13, according 
to an announcement made following 
a meeting of the Men’s Work Com- 
mittee in Richmond on June 16. 

Since over goo wives accompanied 
their husbands to the last Men’s Con- 
vention in New Orleans, a program of 
inspirational and recreational activi- 
ties is being planned for the women 
who come to Miami. Over 2,000 are 
expected. 

A committee named to direct ar- 
rangements for the convention in- 
cludes the following: Walter R. Hum- 
phrey, chairman, FE. C. Hammond, W. 


—NEW HYMNAL——— 


(From page 36) 


Welsh tune to which it is usually sung, 
Cwm Rhondda. 

The Lord’s My Shepherd. This fa- 
miliar metrical psalm is also offered 
with two tunes—BELMONT, and 
CRIMOND, from the Scots. The lat- 
ter was used when the hymn was sung 
at the wedding of Queen Elizabeth a 
few years ago. 

Amazing Grace! How Sweet the 
Sound. An early American melody 
furnishes the tune for this hymn. It 
is beloved by Methodists as well as 
Presbyterians in the South. 

Young people and their leaders will 
be particularly pleased to find a gen- 
erous selection of hymns _ popular 
among Southern youth. Among these 
are God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty, | Bind My Heart This Tide, 
Make Me a Captive, Lord, and the 
college favorite, Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee. 

These are only a few of the many 
selections in the new book which are 
a part of the Southern tradition in 
worship. Like folk songs and ballads, 
Southern hymns and hymn tunes are 
a cherished portion of American heri- 
tage, and it is fitting indeed that they 
be included in this important project. 

The Hymnbook will be ready Oc- 
tober 17. Churches may place advance 
orders with Presbyterian Bookstores. 
Clothbound edition is $1.75 for single 
copies, $1.50 in orders of five or more. 
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Legare MclIntosh, John M. Myers Jr., 
John V. Matthews, Andrew R. Bird 
Jr., Lawrence I. Stell, Frank M. Tay- 
lor, Marshall C. Dendy, C. Darby 
Fulton, P. D. Miller, J. G. Patton, 
Charles J. Currie, Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Miss Bessie C. Lewis. 

Preliminary reservations have been 
made with the Miami Convention 
Bureau and the Dinner Key Exposi- 
tion Hall for the 1957 men’s gathering. 

With the Miami convention open- 
ing a day earlier than the New Orleans 
meeting, it is hoped that many Pres- 
byterian men throughout the Assem- 
bly will plan this as a vacation trip, so 
that they may enjoy the full conven- 
tion program including possible side 
trips and excursions before and after 
the meeting. 

The dates and place are definite. Be 
sure they are noted on your calendar. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth C. Shaver, who spent a year’s 
furlough from the mission field in 
Atlanta, have returned to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Mr. Shaver is treasurer of the 
two mission fields maintained by our 
Church in East and West Brazil. 


Sessions Praise 
Young Evangelists 


The sessions of Salem and Lithoni, 
(Georgia) churches have voiced pub. 
lic appreciation for the services of two 
Columbia Seminary seniors—Calvyin 
Thielman and Leighton Ford—fol- 
lowing their recent combined evange- 
listic services. Mr. Ford is to go to 
Great Britain immediately after grad- 
uation to assist in the Billy Graham 
London Crusade and Mr. Thielman 
will become pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Waynesville, N. C. 


Appalachia Synodical 
Holds 7th Training School 


BRISTOL, TENN. (PN)—Six credit 
courses counting toward a certificate 
or a diploma, were offered at the 
seventh annual Women’s Training 
School of Appalachia Synodical, held 
July 13-18, at King College. 

In conjunction with the School, the 
annual meeting of the Women of the 
Church, Appalachia Synod was held 
June 16 and 17. 


You are doing your best only when you 
are trying to improve what you are doing. 

Everything comes to him who waits— 
if he works while he waits. 

Every good desire is a promise of what 
can be.—GRENVILLE KLEISER 





Board of Church Extension 
Board of Christian Education 


The General Fund: 
The General Council 
Assembly’s Training School 
Montreat 
Historical Foundation 


American Bible Society 
Administrative Expense 


World Council 
Lord’s Day Alliance 


TOTAL 





Board of World Missions ........... 


Board of Annuities and Relief ....... 


Board of Women’s Work ....... 
a eee 


Inter-Church Agencies: .............. 
hin eer. S| a 


Religion in American Life ....... 


baelayaieee ata $3,300,000.00 
clenslenntnoiete I 400,000.00 
my sieve cae 535,180.00 
mre ievomeier sad 441,817.00 
a syeisyetniens 796,581.00 
Saeco ais $132,326.00 
Sere sense 144,655.00 
Berishels aie 185,000.00 


118,000.00 


150,000.00 


23,100.00 


37,500.00 
6,000.00 


21,495.00 


10,200.00 


8,295.00 


1,000.00 


2,000.00 


——— 


$6,495 ,07 3 00 
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Dallas Book Store 
Gets New Manager 


George E. Stratman, businessman 
of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, has been 
named manager of the Dallas Presby- 
terian Book Store, serving the five 
states of the Southwest. Native of 
Chicago, with broad business back- 
ground and record of service in men’s 
work in the Church, Mr. Stratman is 
called a logical selection for the im- 
portant post by Dr. Marshall C. 
Dendy of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in announcing the appointment. 
He succeeds Rev. O. G. Henry, who 
has been named as the Board’s regional 
director for Tennessee. 


Tennessee Boosts 
Education Fund 


“Over the top,” was the report on 
the educational fund raising campaign 
for the Synod of Tennessee as made 
by the chairman, Dr. A. L. Currie of 
Nashville, in session on the South- 
Western campus, June 14-16. Some 85 
per cent of the synod’s 127 churches 
have given or pledged $381,000. Fif- 
teen churches are still carrying on 
their campaign with the prospects that 
an additional $20,000 will be raised to 
extend the original $375,000 campaign 
goal to $400,000. 

Co-chairmen of the fund raising 
committee with headquarters in Nash- 
ville are Mrs. Andrew Dale, of Colum- 
bia Presbytery, Mr. Albert Noe, III 
of Memphis Presbytery and Dr. Cur- 
ne of Nashville Presbytery. Directing 
the campaign in the presbyteries are: 
Columbia—Mrs. Tennant Brown, Mr. 
Ralph Nall and Rev. L. K. Foster; 
Memphis— Mrs. J. W. Callis, Dr. 
Frank S. McKnight and Dr. Paul 
Tudor Jones, and Nashville—Mrs. 
Lewis Steele, Mr. Frank Phinizy and 
Rev. William F. Summers. 


UNITED CHURCH WOMEN: 


See You in Cleveland 


The seventh Biennial Assembly of 
United Church Women in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 7-10, promises to be 
the most tremendous ecumenical con- 
clave ever planned by women any- 
where. And in this thrilling spiritual 
adventure, the women of our Church 
are playing an important role. 

At the special Bible hour each 
morning our own Dr, Rachel Hender- 
lite will lead thousands of church 
women in the “ecumenical book” of 
Ephesians. United Church Women in 
over 19,000 local councils are already 
studying the book in small groups. 

Meanwhile, our Fellowship Team 
has been winging its way around the 
earth with the good news and the 
invitation to share. Hawaii, Fiji Is- 
lands, Australia, Indonesia, India, Pak- 
istan, Kenya, Uganda. Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Germany, and back home! 

And everywhere they left two 
gifts: Copies of Ephesians in the na- 
tive language and tiny wooden yokes. 
The little books were provided by the 
American Bible Society and the wee 
yokes were hand carved—five hun- 
dred of them, all from the same tree— 
by a small group of American women. 
These symbolize their purpose of 
“voking together” those peoples of 


Memphis Presbytery Expands 
Home Missions Program 


An expanded program of home mis- 
sions work throughout Memphis and 
West Tennessee is planned by Mem- 
phis Presbytery. 

A call has been tendered to Rev. 
Witherspoon Dunlap of Fountain 
City Presbyterian Church near Knox- 
ville to head this work. 

Memphis Presbytery, which em- 
braces some nineteen West Tennessee 
counties, has not had an active home 
missions program for some ten or 
twelve years. 

The program includes formation of 
new- churches, assistance to churches 
needing support, and similar work. 
The home missions program comes 
under the Presbytery’s Church Exten- 
sion Committee headed by Dr. Charles 
Ramsay of Arlington. 


the earth who would share through 
prayer the burden of Christian re- 
sponsibility in our time. 

The president, Mrs. W. D. Wyker, 
Mrs. David D. Baker, editor of The 
Church Woman, and one member 
each from the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia reached the Fiji Islands in time 
to observe the World Day of Prayer 
with Queen Salote and her subjects. 
By Easter they were in the Holy 
Land. Just imagine the soul-healing 
joy that must have been! 

It is extremely doubtful if any good 
will ambassadors ever went so di- 
rectly to the hearts of the people or 
were welcomed so cordially every- 
where they went. Probably nothing 
else we might have done at this time 
of great tensions would have counted 
so heavily for international under- 
standing. And this is only one result 
of our World Community Day offer- 
ing! 

At Cleveland we’ll hear a report of 
this round-the-world tour. But not 
all the spotlight will go to our for- 
eign visitors. Dr, Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council 
of Churches, will be with us as well as 
Rev. M. A. Thomas of Travancore, 
one of the strongholds of Communism 
in India. Mr. Thomas knows from 
firsthand experience the many pro- 
blems of a Christian witness in a Com- 
munist situation. 

With each month we hear fresh, ex- 
citing news from our General Direc- 
tor of United Church Women, Dr. 
Dorothy Shaw MacLeod, beloved in 
her own Presbyterian U. S. Church. 
Not all the plans come from the na- 
tional committees and boards, how- 
ever. Everywhere over the nation our 
women are discussing and listing ques- 
tions to come before the Assembly. 

There will be mornings of inspira- 
tion, afternoons of workshop how- 
to-do-it, stimulating evenings to treas- 
ure for a lifetime. Write your state 
president of United Church Women 
today for full information about regis- 
tration. Or, inquire direct of Mrs. W. 
Murdoch MacLeod, United Church 
Women, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. See you in Cleveland! 

—MRS, JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS 
Mayesville, S. C. 
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Furloughed Missionaries 
Returning to Congo 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—F leven mission- 
aries who have been on furlough in 
this country for the past year are re- 
turning to their posts in the Belgian 
Congo. 

They are Mr. and Mrs. William F. 
Stockwell of Mutoto Station; Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Anderson from Lulua- 
bourg; Dr. Gladys Smithwich, only 
Presbyterian woman doctor in the 
Congo; Dr. and Mrs. John Knox Mil- 
ler, Lubondai; Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Carper, Bibanga; Rev. and Mrs, Wil- 
liam H. Crane, Luluabourg. 


Mexico Mission Sponsors 
audio-visual workshop 


CUERNAVACA, MExICO—The first 
“home-talent” Audio-Visual Work- 
shop ever held in and by the Mexico 
Mission of our Church drew represen- 
tatives from national churches within 
the presbyteries of the Pacific and the 
South, from four states and the Fed- 
eral District. 

Another example of the co-opera- 
tion between the mission and the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, the work- 
shop was planned and carried out by 
the mission’s Committee on Audio- 
Visual Education with Rev. Clarence 
M. Bassett, chairman, and Florence 
Nickles, assistant. 

With the basic purpose of placing 
in the hands of these Mexican min- 
isters and workers practical ideas that 
could be taken back to even the small- 
est congregations, the workshop 
stressed the use of materials which 
could be found for use even in re- 
mote villages, Salt and flour maps, 
sand box villages, and homemade pa- 
pier-maché, were demonstrated. 

Although this is the first time the 
Mexico Mission has put on such a 
workshop from its own resources, Dr. 
John M. Alexander, secretary of the 
Division of Radio and Television, 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, 
and Dr. E. Franklin Mack of 
RAVEMCCO, New York City, con- 
ducted an Audio-Visual workshop in 
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Mexico last summer. Emphasis at that 
time was placed upon use of special 
equipment such as projectors and tape 
recorders. 

At the conclusion of this year’s 
workshop, held in the annex of the 
Presbyterian Church of Cuernavaca, 
a kerosene projector for filmstrips and 
slides was given to one minister in 
each of the two presbyteries, and a 
hand-wind phonograph with records 
was given to one of the women work- 
ers from each presbytery. 


Dr. Crane Cited 


CHONJU, KOREA (PN)—Dr. Paul 
Crane, head of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Medical Center here, recently re- 
ceived a certificate and gifts honor- 
ing him for the past year’s most out- 
standing contribution to the health 
and welfare of the people in the Prov- 
ince of Cholla Pukto. Chonju is the 
capital of the province. The citation 
mentioned Dr. Crane’s surgical work, 
his efforts directed at epidemic pre- 
vention, and his work in directing 
education of Korean nurses since the 
establishment of Chonju Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 


3,000 Students to Study 
Christian World Mission 


An ecumenical student conference 
on the Christian World Mission will 
be held at Ohio University at Athens 
from December 27 to January 1. Par- 
ticipating in this great ecumenical en- 
counter will be 3,000 undergraduate 
and graduate students, half from other 
countries. 

Representing the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., on the planning com- 
mittee is Rev. Malcolm Mclver, sec- 
retary of the Department of Campus 
Christian Life. 

Theme of the gathering is “Revolu- 
tion and Reconciliation” stressing the 
mission of the Christian Church to be 
the channel through which God brings 
true reconciliation to men. The con- 
ference is held under the auspices of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, a 
unit of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. 


Share-Our-Surplus 
141-Million Pounds 


American Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations working to- 
gether through Church World Sery- 
Ice expect to distribute a total of 141, 
744,425 pounds of U. S. Government 
surplus foods free to needy persons 
overseas during 1955 under the “Share 
Our Surplus” program. 

This vast amount of foodstuffs— 
loaded in boxcars it would make a 
train more than 40 miles long—is 
scheduled to go to hungry, homeless 
and destitute people in 29 countries in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America. 


Christian Mission Team 
Now Working in Nepal 


NEW yorK—For the first time in 
nearly 200 years Christian mission- 
aries are working in the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

An international team of medical 
missionaries, including two couples 
from the U. S., have established a 
small hospital and five maternity and 
child welfare centers in the pictur- 
esque Himalayan country. If the proj- 
ects are successful the program may 
be allowed to expand. 

Details of the new venture came 
from Dr. James K. Mathews, execu- 
tive secretary for India and Pakistan 
of the Methodist Board of Missions. 
He reported to the annual meeting 
here of the National Council of 
Churches’ Southern Asia Committee. 

Not since 1771, when Nepal ex- 
pelled a band of Capuchin monks, has 
the remote mountain kingdom per- 
mitted Christian missionary enterprises 
within its borders. The bulk of Nepa- 
lese practice rites of an ancient branch 
of Hinduism. Buddhism also is widely 
practiced, 

The medical team, chiefly Indian 
with a few Nepalese among them, last 
year took over operation of a 30-bed 
hospital in the capital city of Kat- 
mandu. The welfare centers were 
tablished Jater in adjacent areas. 
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Jones sees India 
reducing missionaries 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—India_ probably 
will reduce the number of American 
missionaries permitted to work in that 
country to about half the present 
total, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, noted 
Methodist evangelist, said here. Dr. 
Jones has conducted many preaching 
missions in India. 

“I don’t believe that India is funda- 
mentally antimissionary,” he empha- 
sized, however. “It is simply that the 
number of missionaries in India has 
risen sharply since the end of World 
War II from about 3,000 to almost 
double that number, and I think this 
has worried some Indians who are 
very sensitive about their new free- 
dom and national independence.” 


Reduction in the missionary total is 
being achieved by the Indian govern- 
ment through limitations on the num- 
ber of visas issued to new ones apply- 
ing for permission to enter the coun- 
try, Dr. Jones said. He predicted that 
the number of Americans doing mis- 
sion work in India ultimately will be 
cut back to the prewar figure of 
3,000—or possibly less. 

“Indian officials have to be shown 
that there is a definite job to be 
done by a prospective missionary and 
that his services cannot be performed 
by anyone else before they will issue 
a visa now,” he said. “But, where 
there is a need and useful work to be 
done, they are admitting our people.” 

Some of the difficulty is due to 
the activities of missionaries from 
Protestant “fringe groups” who re- 


cently have come into the field and 
caused a “tragic” division in- the In- 
dian Christian community, Dr. Jones 
said. 

The evangelist said Indian officials’ 
complaints against American mission- 
aries center on four charges: that 
they do not “foster loyalty to India,” 
that they engage in politics, that they 
use material inducements to win con- 
verts among low caste Indians, and 
that they use terminology ‘(such as 
“heathen”) which is “insulting” to 
India. 

“If these are the real basis of the 
present difficulty,” he said, “then we 
can look forward with confidence to 
its elimination shortly because the 
majority of the missionaries now in 
India are clearly not guilty of such 
charges.” 


Happy birthday to our Missionaries 


8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa * 








8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith Jr., Brazil 
g—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 
10—Miss Blanche Sawyer (R.N.), Africa 
10—Mrs, Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 
11—Mrs. Robert H. Wilson, Africa 
11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico 
13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa 
13—Miss Lee Anna Scott, Africa 
13—Mr. T. W. Stixrud, Africa 
15—Rev. Harold Borchert, Japan 
16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea 
16—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa 

17—Dr. George R. Cousar, Africa 
17—Miss Lucienne Delforge, Africa 
18—Mrs. William L. Ellison, Brazil 
19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, Formosa 
20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 
20—Dr. Sandy Cole Marks, Africa 
22—Mrs. William Metzel, Africa 
23—Mrs. Donald F. Bobb, Africa 
25—Rev. W. R. Reily, Africa * 
26—Rev. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 
27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 
28—Mrs. John C. Pritchard, Africa * 
28—Miss Mary Elizabeth Blake, Japan 
29—Rev. James A. Cogswell, Japan * 
29—NMiss Claribel M. Moles, Korea 
30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


The missionaries who are starred should be addressed 
to Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Ten- 
nessee. Since mail will be forwarded please use first 


A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, 
may be sent for two cents, See Postal Rates on pages 
giving names of missionaries and their stations in this 


OCTOBER November 
October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, Formosa November 
October 3—Rey. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil November 
October 3—Rev. Howard D. Cameron, Africa November 
October 7—Mrs. John H. Brady, Japan November 
October 7—Dr. Herbert A. Codington Jr., Korea November 
October 8—Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin Jr., Japan* November 
October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, Mexico November 
October 10—Rev. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil * November 
October 10—Miss Betty Joyce Stewart, Japan November 
October 10o—Mrs, T. W. Stixrud, Africa November 
October 11—Mrs. James A. Cogswell, Japan * November 
October 12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, Formosa November 
October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa November 
October 15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa November 
October 16—Mrs. Robert R. King, Africa * November 
October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil * November 
October 20—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa November 
October 21—Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa November 
October 24—Mrs. Henry S, Nelson, Africa November 
October 25—Rev. S$. H. Wilds, Africa November 
October 26—Rev. Herbert Meza, Portugal November 
October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa November 
October 30—Rev. Curtis C. Goodson, Brazil November 
October 31:—Mrs. William B. Moseley, Brazil * November 
October 31—Rev. Robert H. Camenisch, Brazil November 
October 31:—Rev. Thomas K, Prentice, Brazil November 
November 
NOVEMBER November 
November 1—Dr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
November 1—Mrs. Lardner W. Moore, Japan 
November 1—Mrs. Robert H. Camenisch, Brazil 
November 2—Mrs. Jean B. Jung, Africa class postage. 
November 6—Rev. W. Frank McElroy Jr., Africa 
November 6—Mrs. Paul B. Long, Africa 
November 7—Rev. George R. Stuart Jr., Africa 
November 7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa issue. 
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Appoint New Regional 
Director for Arkansas 


New regional director of Christian 
Education for the Synod of Arkansas 
is Rev. William J. Fogleman, formerly 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
Lonoke, Ark. A graduate of Austin 
Theological Seminary, Mr. Fogleman 
has been active in the Christian educa- 
tion program of his presbytery and 
synod and last spring served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Recrea- 
tional Workshop held at NaCoMe, 
Tenn. He will chair a similar work- 
shop next year. 

Mr. Fogleman’s office is at 2101 
Broadway, Little Rock. 





New Dean at 
Louisville Seminary 


New Dean at Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary, Louisville, Ky., is 
Norman A. Horner, who served as a 
missionary in the French Cameroun 
for ten years. The seminary’s Board 
of Directors also elected Mr. Horner 
professor of Missions. As dean, he suc- 
ceeds Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, now pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Union 
Seminary, New York. 
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Montreat Holds Church 
Music School 


MONTREAT— IL wo nationally-known 
musical authorities conducted the 
School of Church Music held here 
July 21-28. Dr. Barrett Spach of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music instructed adult work and Mrs. 
Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs, executive di- 
rector of the Choristers Guild, was 
in charge of children’s music. 

Purpose of the school was to help 
choir directors, organists, and singers 
improve their work in the local 
church, Study of the place of music in 
the worship service and other techni- 
cal training was provided. 


Okla. Church dedicates 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Dedication of 
Southminster Church’s new fellow- 
ship hall and education units took 
place at the Sunday morning service 
June 5. The completed additions cost 
$73,000 and $10,000 more is needed for 
kitchen, dining room and second floor 
rooms, still incomplete. 


200 N. C. Women trained 


RALEIGH, N. C.—ITwo hundred dele- 
gates attended the tenth annual Train- 
ing School for North Carolina’s 
Women of the Church at Peace Col- 
lege here in June. Faculty included 
Dr. Bernard Boyd, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Bessie C. 
Lewis, Richmond; Dr. C. Grier Davis 
of Asheville; Mrs. Norwood Phelps, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr. Charles H. 
Gibboney of Atlanta; Mrs. A. R. 
Craig of Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Summey’s daughter dies 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.— Mrs. Caroline 
Arthur Summey Dinwiddie, widow of 
the late Dr. Albert Dinwiddie and 
daughter of the late Dr. George Sum- 
mey, died June 13 at Southern Baptist 
Hospital following a three-month ill- 
ness, 


Gammon hailed 

RICHMOND, vA.—Retirement of Dr. 
Edgar G. Gammon as president of 
Hampden-Sydney College was termed 
“cause for genuine regret on the part 
of countless Virginians” in an edi- 
torial in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. “Under his inspiring leader- 
ship,” says the editorial, the old col- 
lege in Prince Edward County has en- 
joyed one of its most fruitful periods 
of growth and expansion . . .” 





National Council Opens 
Bible Speakers’ Bureau 


To encourage study of the Old and 
New Testaments and to help people 
gain an understanding of God’s Word, 
the Department of the English Bible 
of the National Council of Churches 
has organized a Bible Speakers’ Buy. 
reau. 

Able scholars from colleges, semi- 
naries, and the pastorate stand ready. 
insofar as their professional schedules 
permit, to speak at regular denomina- 
tional meetings (district, state, or re- 
gional), ministerial associations, lead- 
ership training institutes, women’s 
groups, summer conferences, service 
clubs, school assemblies. 

Further information on this bureay 
may be obtained in leaflet form from 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 
The National Council asks that speak- 
ers be provided with travel expenses 
and entertainment. 





NEW OFFICERS of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, are: Ernest A. Andrews, Jr, 
president, and Miss Virginia Hearn, cor 
responding secretary. Re-elected are Miss 
Sallie Thrower, vice-president, Mrs. Dan 
P. Juengst, recording secretary, and Miss 
Virginia Payne, treasurer. Miss Ano 
Hechemeyer of Clayton, Mo., has been 
named to receive the Paisley Scholarship 
of $150. for next session. This award is 
made each year by the Alumni Association 
to “the member of the rising senior class, 
selected each year by the faculty as one 
possessing in unusual measure qualities of 
consecration and leadership and giving 
promise of marked future usefulness in the 
field of full-time Christian work.” This 
scholarship was established about 14 years 
ago by the Association to honor a former 
president, Dr. Edward B. Paisley and Mrs. 
Paisley. 
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$500,000 Sanctuary for Trinity 
smLANTA, GA.—Trinity Presbyterian 
Church dedicated its new $500,000 
sanctuary and Sunday school wing in 
June. Located on a seventeen-acre lot, 
the brick building with concrete col- 
umns is of Greek revival style. In the 
six years of its existence, Trinity’s 
membership has grown to 1,015. 


Author, author! 


LAURINBURG, N.c.—Mrs. Thomas Ladd 
Henley, who has been a member of 
First Church longer than anyone else 
in the present congregation, is author 
of a book recently published by Van- 
tage Press, Inc. of New York City. 
Entitled The Home Place, it tells of 
the manners, customs, and _ religious 
practices prevalent during her girl- 
hood. 


Mother of ‘55 


HOPE MILLS, N. C.—Mrs. Arthur Dixon 
Cashwell, active member of Big Rock- 
fish Church, has been named North 
Carolina’s Mother of the Year for 
1955. [he award was presented at the 
53rd convention of the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs 


County church celebrates 
ERWIN, N. C.—First Presbyterian 
Church celebrated its soth anniversary 
with homecoming services in June. 
Started in 1905 with 25 charter mem- 
bers, the church is today one of the 
largest in the county. , 


New church for Miami 

MIAMI, FLA.—Key Biscayne Presby- 
terian Church was formally organ- 
ized by a commission from Everglades 
Presbytery on June 19. Rev. Daniel 
Iverson was organizing minister. 


Eastminster remodels 


RICHMOND, VA.—Remodeling and reno- 
vating of Eastminster Church here 
will be carried out this summer by 
members of an American Society of 
Friends (Quaker) work camp com- 
posed mainly of college students. A 
local committee is assisting with tech- 
nical advice and is helping raise funds 
for materials, 


All debts retired 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Dedication services 
held at Trinity Church here marked 
retirement of all debts on the church 
property and furnishings, Rev. Tom 


Steward, pastor of the new church, re- 
ports, 





KARL MARX: 


ARL MARX was a strange fellow. 

He let two of his children 
literally starve to death while, in- 
stead of working to earn a living, 
he spent all day and every evening 
studying economic theory in a 
London Free Library. When he 
wrote “Das Capital” nobody would 
publish it, thinking it was (as many 
of us still think it is) the vapid 
dreamings of an impractical non- 
entity who lacked even common 
sense. Many years later in Russia, 
Lenin and Trotsky made the book 
by Marx the basis for their revolu- 
tion. 

There was one sad night when 
Marx begged a vegetable crate 
from a green grocer, made a coffin, 
and on his shoulder carried away 
the body of his starved baby for 
burial. Everybody in London was 
busy with their own affairs and 
no one had time to help take care 
of the problems of a family which 
was so unfortunate as to have an 
incompetent father who could not 
take care of his own. 





TOO BUSY TO FEED HIS CHILDREN 


But was not something wrong? 
There were hundreds of churches 
close enough for their bells to be 
heard on Sunday morning. The 
story is that one of Lewis’ daugh- 
ters once went to a church and 
was told by the usher that she 
would not feel comfortable there 
because of her shabby clothes. She 
went away. Maybe we need a 
little more “social gospel.” In the 
ancient past, as we read in Genesis 
4:9, the Lord said, “Where is Abel 
thy brother?” And he said, “] know 
not: Am I my brother's keeper?” 
Aren’t we? “Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto one of the least of these 
ye did it not unto me.” (Matthew 
25:45) Maybe the pain of the world 
today, the woe of a cold war, 
could have been avoided if only 
there had been a welfare program 
in London or a Good Samaritan. 


4OUIS C, LA MOTTE 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Maxton, N. C. 








35 for Metairie Ridge 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Metairie Ridge 
Presbyterian Church marked its 35th 
anniversary at ceremonies in June. 
Rapid membership growth in recent 
years has rendered the present sanc- 
tuary inadequate so a committee has 
been appointed to study possibilities 
of expansion. 


Highest in Fairfax Co., Va. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new Chester- 
brook Presbyterian Church, to be lo- 
cated on one of the highest hills in 
Fairfax County, Va., was organized in 
May by a commission from Potomac 
Presbytery. It is being sponsored by 
Trinity Church of Arlington. 


Negro Women Meet 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The 32nd 
Christian Conference for Negro 
Women, sponsored by Women of the 
Church, Synod of North Carolina, 
took place in June at Teachers Col- 


lege here. Taking part in the six-day 
program were Miss Janet Robinson, 
who led Bible study, and Mrs. Henry 
Poole, who gave classes in Christian 
Citizenship. Miss Annie Tait Jenkins 
of the Board of Women’s Work spoke 
on “The Fellowship of Responsibility.” 


No. Alabama Council hears 
Christian Mission to Men 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—“Christian Mission 
to Men” was the theme for the June 
25 meeting of the Men’s Council of 
North Alabama Presbytery held at 
Camp Sumatanga near Whitney. John 
V. Matthews, past president of As- 
sembly Men’s Council, was the 
speaker. 

Following his talk committee meet- 
ings were convened to consider the 
following concerns: a conference 
ground, FORWARD WITH CHRIST, PRESBY- 
rERIAN SURVEY, Fall Rally, lay preacher, 
finance. A picnic supper closed the 
meeting. 
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FOURTEEN FORMER PRESIDENTS of Women of the Church of Davidson 


College Presbyterian Church are shown here, with Dr. C. M. Richards. Occasion 
was the Birthday Party earlier in the season, which saw the group raise $545.60 
for the Birthday objectives. Beginning on front row, going left to right, they 
are: Miss Mary Black, Mrs. N. W. Mebane, Jr., Mrs. C. H. Hamilton, Mrs. W. 
R. Grey, Mrs. George B. Watts, Mrs. Walter Lingle, Mrs. A. V. Goldiere, Miss 
Maude Vinson, Mrs. LeB. Schenck, Mrs. William E. Dale, Mrs. Edward Linker, 


Mrs. G. R. Vowles, Mrs. Eugene McEver, and Mrs. Henry Lilly. 


K. C. Millionaire leaves 
money to Churches 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—T wo Presbyte- 
rian churches here will share in the 
income from the estate of the late 
George H. Davis, millionaire grain- 
man. An eighth of the estate goes to 
Central Presbyterian Church (75 per 
cent for maintenance and 25 per cent 
for the benevolence fund) and a sim- 
ilar amount is left to Christ Presby- 
terian Church, half through the 
church’s benevolence fund to the 
Northeast Community Center and 
half for the religious work of the 
church. 


N. C. Church’s Bi-Centennial 
Draws Hundreds 


MEBANE, N. C.—Hundreds of Pres- 
byterians from many sections of North 
Carolina gathered at Hawfields Pres- 
byterian Church near here, to cele- 
brate the church’s 200th anniversary. 

Dr. John W. Christie of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, noted Presbyterian his- 
torian, delivered the principal address. 
Hawfields Church, with a membership 
of 315, is in Orange Presbytery. Rev. 
Ralph Buchanan, pastor, presided over 
the bicentennial services. 

Others participating in the program 
included U. S. Senator W. Kerr Scott, 
elder in the church; State Senator 
Ralph Scott, member of the board of 
deacons; Dr. Harold J. Dudley, exec- 
utive secretary of the Synod of North 
Carolina. Senator Scott informed the 
church’s members and friends that the 
educational building was debt free, 
and efforts are now being made to 
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raise an endowment fund of $50,000 
for maintenance of the church ceme- 
tery. 

Hawfields Church was begun in 
1755 by missionaries from the North 
who followed Scotch-Irish settlements. 
The first sermon was delivered August 
22, 1755, by Rev. Hugh McAden, but 
it was not until October, 1765 that 
the church obtained a regular minis- 
ter, Rev. Henry Pattillo. 

In 1770, Hawfields Church was host 
for the organizational meeting of 
Orange Presbytery. The first building 
was constructed of logs and located 
three and one-half miles from the 
present site. The church in use today 
was built between 1852-57. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN.—In line with the 
nation-wide trend of increased enroll- 
ment in America’s colleges and uni- 
versities, Southwestern at Memphis is 
registering more students than at any 
time since the influx of World War II 
veterans. Summer school enrollment 
was up 30 per cent over last year. And 
fall term registration is up 10 per cent. 
All rooms in the new Women’s Dorm- 
itory were reserved before a single 
stone had been laid. 

Thomas M. Lowry, professor of his- 
tory and government, attended the 
first Ford Educational Forum at Dear- 
born, Mich., in July. He was one of 
the 35 men and two women in the 
humanities and social sciences from 
Ford plant cities who received fellow- 
ships to the two-week seminar. 


DAVIDSON—Two members of the 
Davidson College faculty have re. 
ceived teaching assignments abroad, 
Dr. Howard P. French Jr., associate 
professor of German, has been given 
an exchange professorship for next 
year, and will go to Germany as q 
professor of English, while Prof. Karl- 
Gunther Jung of Germany will come 
to Davidson as visiting professor of 
German. 

Prof. Hunter Peak of the Spanish 
department, has been granted leave of 
absence by Davidson College to un- 
dertake a two-year teaching assign- 
ment in Peru. He received the Ph, D. 
degree from the University of North 
Carolina in June. 

Additional scholarship awards for 
Davidson College seniors are as fol- 
lows: 

John F. Archer Jr. of Mooresville 
has won a $1,200 assistantship in phy- 
sics at the University of North Caro- 
lina for next year. 

Tom Dove of Monroe and John 
Fenton of Rolling Fork, Miss., won 
scholarships to a special Language 
Summer School at Middlebury, Vt. 
In addition both won scholarships for 
study abroad next year. 

Henry Brockmann of High Point, 
winner of a Rockefeller Theological 
Fellowship, is also the winner of one 
of 50 Danforth Graduate Fellowships, 
it is announced. Brockmann plans to 
enter Union Theological Seminary in 
New York this fall under the Rocke- 
feller Theological Fellowship Pro- 
gram. 


MAXTON, N. C.—First recipient of 
the two-year Currie-Patterson Schol- 
arship at Presbyterian Junior College 
is James Medlin of Maxton. This 
Scholarship was established last Janu- 
ary by I. Edward Kale, Lincolnton, 
N. C., in honor of Angus Hugh Currie 
and Daniel Alexander Patterson of 
Maxton, with whom he began his busi- 
ness career. Selection was on the basis 
of leadership, ability, and character. 


School Board Reverses Action 
Against Gideon Testament 


JENNINGS, LA—The school board 
voted, 7-3, to allow the Gideons to 
distribute New Testaments in local 
schools. The action reversed a pfe- 
vious vote against the proposal. a3 

Members opposing the plan said It 
leaves the board wide open for dis- 
tribution of all kinds of literature 19 
the schools. 
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Lovisiana Men Elect Brewer 


New officers of the Men of the 
Synod of Louisiana, are Ralph Brewer, 
Alexandria, president; Hal Baird, New 
Orleans, vice-president; Reed Garde- 
ner, Baton Rouge, secretary; B. B. 
Romine, Shreveport, treasurer; and 
Selser Pickett Jr., Baton Rouge, chair- 
man of the Sunday School Superin- 
tendents’ Division. W. J. Howard, 
Shreveport, is outgoing president. 

Approximately 250 men heard 
speeches by Dr. Harry A. Fifield, First 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., and John V. 
Matthews, Fayetteville, Tenn., past 
president of the Assembly Men’s 
Council at a June meeting at Camp 
Alabama. 

Next years’ conference, the first 
week end in June, will be extended to 
three days to include a Minister-Elder- 
Deacon convocation. 


Ga. Chaplain honored 
Chaplain Frank H. Noll, formerly 


pastor of Warner Robins Presbyterian 
Church in Warner Robins, Ga., has 
received a Commendation Ribbon and 
has been assigned as Deputy Staff 
Chaplain at headquarters of the z9th 
Air Division (Defense). He won the 
ribbon for duty with the Far East 
Air Forces in Japan. 


Tennessee Men Hear 
Bird and Humphrey 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Principal speakers 
at the Tennessee Synod Men’s Con- 
ference June 3-5 at Camp Na-Co-Me 
near here were Dr. Andrew Bird, 
Walter R. Humphrey, and John V. 
Matthews. Other features of the pro- 
gram were a panel discussion by sev- 
eral young people, and brief how-to- 
do-it talks by active laymen. 

This year’s conference saw an in- 
creased attendance, added enthusiasm, 
and a stimulating spirit of fellowship. 








Texan Reddick Honored 











Dr. DeWitt Carter Reddick, who entered the teaching profession “temporarily” 
in 1927, has received a $500 Lemuel Scarbrough Foundation Faculty Award for 
excellence in teaching. Dr. Reddick found teaching journalism at the University 
of Texas to be such a rewarding experience that he never returned to newspaper 
work, says he will use the award money to finance two pet projects: development 
of teaching aids such as filmstrips and slides, and correlation of teaching mate- 
rials which are available from magazine editors and publishers. 

He is author of two books on journalism, is adviser to the editors of the Texas 
Presbyterian, and a member of the Survey Board of Directors. 

Photo shows Dr. Reddick counseling with a graduate student Max R. Haddick 


of Freeport, Texas. 
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Dr. Hibbard to Study 
Homes for the Aged 


PHILADELPHIA—Dr. Donald L. Hib- 
bard, executive vice-president of the 
Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., recently left for Eu- 
rope, on a tour to investigate homes 
for the aged. 

At the recent 167th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 
U.S.A. the board made known that for 
approximately $600,000 the church 
could have a multipurpose home for 
retired ministers. For this sum the 
board could build a colony of 50 cot- 
tages for couples and a central resi- 
dence building for 20 single persons, 
with dining hall, kitchen, lounge, and 


office. 


Urge Churches Encourage 
Farm Workers’ Unions 


LOUISVILLE, KyY.—Participants in a 
three-day conference here on “Chris- 
tian Stewardship of the Land” called 
upon the churches to “encourage” 
farm hired help to organize unions to 
bargain collectively for better wages 
and working conditions. 

The recommendation was one of a 
series resulting from the conference, 
sponsored at Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary by the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Town and Country Church. 

Among the 50 persons at the meet- 
ing were denomination, government 
and farm-organization leaders, agri- 
cultural college and seminary profes- 
sors, and two Congressmen—Reps. 
Clifford R. Hope (R.-Kan.) and 
Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.) 


Niebuhr named Union 
Seminary vice-president 


NEW yYorK—Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
noted Protestant theologian, has been 
named to the new post of vice-presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary 
here. 

Dr. John C. Bennett, professor of 
Christian theology and ethics at the 
institution, will succeed Dr. Niebuhr 
as dean of the faculty. 
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“DENTIST OF THE YEAR” is DR. JUSTIN D. TOWNER, 
member of Second Church, Memphis, so named by the 
‘Tennessee State Dental Association, 

WILLIAM HENRY HITCHCOCK is new building superintendent 
of Charlotte auditorium and coliseum, 

ROBERT F. DOUGLAS named executive assistant for the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co. He is chairman of board of 
deacons at Williamsburg Presbyterian Church. 

New educational building at Ernest Myatt Presbyterian 
Church, Raleigh, is name -d for DR. JOHN B. WRIGHT who has 
taught Sunday school there for over 4o years. 

CHESTER L. OSENBAUGH, elder in Second Church, Memphis, 
becomes director of Memphis Light, Gas, and Water Com- 
pany’s electric division. 

B. B. ROMAINE of Shrev eport clected treasurer of Louisiana 
Men’s Council. 

EUGENE EARLY SR., a founder of Evergreen Church, Mem- 
phis, died at age 75. 

DR. BERNARD BOYD, professor of Biblical Literature at Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, taught Bible study 
course at ‘Training School for Women of the Synod of 
North Carolina. 

DAVID L. FRANCIS, elder of Enslow Park Church, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., will direct the 1956 United Fund campaign. 
Active in drive for new members of Virginia Association 
for Mental Health were DR. W. T. THOMPSON JR. and DR. 
FREDERICK H. OLERT, both of Richmond. 

DR. ANDREW MONROE DIGGS, member of Covenant Church, 
Charlotte, together with a classmate from University of 
Maryland Medical School has established a clinic at Hunt- 
ersville. 

DR. JOHN McSWEEN, president of Presbyterian College, 
Clinton: S.:C., preached at Second Church, Charleston, dur- 
ing June. 

R. E. SHUBERT, junior deacon at Second Church, Memphis, 
promoted to vice-president of Southland ‘Tractors, Inc. 
WILBURN C. LINDSEY promoted to staff manager in Prudential 
Insurance Company’s Birmingham, Ala., office. 

Named “Teen of This Week” in Birmingham was JERRY 
CROTWELL, synod moderator of Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ship. 

LAWRENCE MOORE elected president of Presbyterian Officers 
Association of Greater Atlanta. 
R. L. CORBETT of Macclesfield, N. C., new president of North 
Carolina Presbyterian Men. 


MINISTERS IN THE NEWS 


REV. ROBERT McLAREN of Westminster Church. Houston, 
Texas, is new president of Presbyterian Ministers’ Alliance. 
DR. RONALD S. WILSON, Westminster Church, Miami, elected 
first vice president of Greater Miami Council of Churches. 
REV. DUMONT CLARKE of Asheville, N , awarded honorary 
doctor of philanthropy degree by Princeton University for 
work in developing Lord’s Acre movement. 

Illness has forced the resignation of REV. GEORGE C. SWED- 
BURG as pastor of Second Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 

DR. STEPHEN T. HARVIN to teach new Bible study group for 
young business people at South Jacksonville ¢ church. 

REV. IRVIN ELLIGAN of All Souls and Eastminster Churches, 
Richmond, addressed annual meeting of Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work, 


DR. LAWRENCE STELL of ‘Trinity Church, Charlotte, and REV. 
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S. WYLIE HOGUE of Belk Larger Parish spoke to Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery’s young adult conference. 


DR. W. A. ALEXANDER of Nashville addressed his former con- 
gregation at South Highland Church via radio transcription 
recently, since he is now confined to his home. 


Re-elected moderator of the Synod of West Virginia: DR. 
ANDREW R. BIRD. 


DR. JOSEPH BURNER CLOWER, professor of Bible at Hampton- 
Sydney College, and REV. JOHN P. STEPHENSON have been 
admitted to Norfolk Presbytery. The latter will serve 
churches in the Franklin area. 


DR. JOHN H. McKINNON, pastor of First Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., received an LLD degree from King College, Bristol, 
Va. 

Erskine College at Due West, S. C., awarded doctor of 
divinity degree to REV. ROBERT L. ALEXANDER, First Church, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


REV. HARRY H. BRYAN spoke at homecoming celebrat‘on of 
Third Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


New Posts 


REV. ROBERT F. PARK to Old Rocky River Church, historic 
Charlotte, N. C. congregation dating back to 1751. REV. 
J. T. GOODYKOONTZ to Okolona Church, Louisville, Ky. 
DR. J. LEIGHTON SCOTT Icaves West Memphis’ First Church 
for Everglades Church, Belle Glade. Fla. REV. JAMES ANDER- 
SON, recent Austin Seminary grad, goes to Benton and 
Rocky Mount Churches in Louis‘ana. REV. ROYCE KELVIN 
McDONALD from Second Church, Norfolk, Va., to Enslow 
Park Church in Huntington. W. Va. REV. ALVA M. GREGG 
to Forest Hills Church, Fairfield, Ala. 


REV. JOSEPH TANNER SUDDUTH to Buechel Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville. REV. W. M. BOYCE JR., assistant professor 
of Bible at Davidson College, to St. Paul Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. REV. RICHARD E. COULTER to Porter 
Street Church, Richmond, Va. REV. LANDERN CHILDERS to 
Whitehaven Church, Memphis. DR. J. LAYTON MAUZE leaves 
Central Church in Kansas City to follow his father into 
Central Church, Clayton, Mo. He was recently elected 
president of board of trustees of Westminster Col'ege at 


Fulton, Mo. 


ASSISTANT PASTORS: REV. JAMES N. LAPSLEY JR., 
Gentilly Church, New Orleans, REV. ROBERT H. RAMEY, 
White Memorial, Raleigh, N. C. THOMAS CRAIS, St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans. J. ROBERT KEEVER JR. becomes min- 
ister to students at Virginia Presbyterian Foundation, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

ORDAINED: Lewis SCOTT HAY at Second Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. He will teach Greek and English Bible at Presby- 
terian College, Clinton. DONALD W. SHRIVER JR. at Royster 
Memorial, Norfolk, Va., prior to accepting a fellowship to 
study at Yale Divinity School. BOSWELL J. CLARK JR. at 
Trinity Church, Alexandria, Va., to become pastor of Rad- 
ford, Va., Church. JAMES D. NEWSOME JR. at Peachtree Road 
Church, Atlanta, to be installed as minister of education. 


HENRY McKENNIE GOODPASTURE at Westminster Church, 
Nashville, to become assistant to the president of Union 
Seminary, Richmond. 

REV. KIRK N. NESBIT, of the Presbyterian Church in Mat- 
thews, N. C., becomes minister to students at Georgia Tech. 
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A Million Men 
As Bible Readers 


cuicaGo—A plan to enroll a million 
men in a program of daily Bible read- 
ing has been announced by United 
Church Men, laymen’s wing of the 
National Council of Churches. The 
plan calls for laymen of all denomina- 
tions to read daily some selections 
from the Bible, or to make use of 
readings to be broadcast on TV sta- 
tions under the sponsorship of men’s 
groups of local church councils across 
the country. The TV broadcasts, one 
minute in length, have been prepared 
by the American Bible Society, and 
the series is sufficient for 180 days use 
on any station or combination of sta- 
tions, 

Fdwin W. Parsons, New York, gen- 
eral director of United Church Men, 
stated “An amazing increase of inter- 
est in religion on the part of men is 
becoming more and more apparent. 
Men are looking to the churches ex- 
pectantly and earnestly for a practical 
and valid interpretation of life. 

“United Church Men is launching 
this crusade because of its conviction 
that there is power in the written 
word, especially God’s Word. The 
Bible is universally accepted by all 
Christians as the revealer of God’s will 
to men. Through the centuries God 
has used His Word for man’s redemp- 
tion and spiritual restoration.” 

“Noble living,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“requires self-imposed disciplines as 
does every worth-while adventure. 
Men of all walks of life are urged to 
read some portion of the Bible daily.” 


Georgia Church going 
Forward with Christ 


One church which has accepted the 
challenge of the FORWARD WITH CHRIST 
program is First Presbyterian Church 
of Elberton, Ga. , 

A bulletin received by S, J. Patter- 
son of the Men’s Work Division con- 
tains this statement: “Your planning 
committee has just completed its ‘Plan 
of Action’ for your active participa- 
tion in the Assembly-wide FORWARD 
WITH CHRIS1 program for 1955. Listed 
below are our specific objectives, 
which we feel are within easy reach 
of a united congregation in Christ. . . . 
If adopted it can mean new life and 
new interest in the Program of Christ 
for our Church. . . .” 

In addition to general objectives, 





MEN OF THE CHURCH of the Synod of 
North Carolina, holding their summer meeting 
on the campus of Davidson College (biggest 
endowment of any of our Presbyterian schools) 
heard as headline speakers Dr. Louis Evans 
and Dr, O. Mann, among others. Photo 
shows in background the visual presentation 
designed by Clinton Harris of the Board of 
Christian Education, Richmond, depicting our 
Church at work on the three-year FoRWARD 
WITH CHRIst effort. Shown left to right: Dr. 
Mann, Mr. John Deifell, Dr. Evans, Mr. 
Royall Brown, and Dr. James Sydnor leading 
the singing. 


the committee outlined specific objec- 
tives for each group in the church. 
The challenge to Men’s Work was set 
forth as follows: 

“Men enjoy a unique position in 
the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program, 
inasmuch as it originated with our 
Assembly Men’s Council. We feel 
therefore that the men should take 
hold in every phase of the program, 
for without a concentrated effort on 
the part of the men, the program will 
falter and eventually fail. 

“Special emphasis on the part of 
the subcommittee on Men’s Work will 
be devoted to the importance of fam- 
ily worship in the home. 

“The specific project for men has 
been designated as the completion of 
the Negro Church on Jones St., this 
being a joint project with the Men 
of the Calvary Church... . 

“Your committee recommends also 
that the men get behind the building 
program of our Church and strongly 
feels that there is little chance for a 
healthy, normal growth until more 
space is provided for Christian educa- 
tion.” 


EDUCATION 


Rockefeller gives 20 million 
for Seminaries 


NEW yorkK—John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
has given $20 million in securities to 
strengthen and develop Protestant 
theological education in the United 
States. The gift is believed to be the 
largest single grant ever made for 
religious training purposes. 

It was presented to the Sealantic 
Fund, a corporation Mr. Rockefeller 
set up here in 1938 to administer some 
of the gifts in his general philan- 
thropic program. 

In December 1953, Mr. Rockefeller 
made a gift of $1,000,000 in securities 
toward revitalizing Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Divinity School. 

In recent years he also has made 
substantial grants to such schools as 
Union Theological Seminary here and 
Yale Divinity School in New Haven, 
Conn. 


Navy holds conference 
for Lay ‘Chaplains’ 


NORFOLK, vA.—Groundwork for a 
religious lay-leader program in the 
entire Atlantic Fleet was laid at a 
meeting attended by 47 chaplains and 
152 Navy men of all ranks—from sea- 
men to captains. 

Purpose of the conference, first 
fleetwide gathering of its kind in Navy 
history, was to instruct lay leaders in 
conducting religious services aboard 
ships at sea when a chaplain is not 
available. 
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It would probably be the under- 
statement of the year to say that major 
league baseball stars rarely write about 
tithing. When one does, the item is 
something special. 

When the New York Giant’s great 
shortstop, Alvin Dark, writes an out- 
standing testimony to his faith and his 
tithing experience, the occasion is con- 
siderably more than “something spe- 
cial.” 

One of the new stewardship leaflets 
being offered by the General Council 
for use throughout the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., for the 1955 steward- 
ship or Every Member Canvass is 
Dark’s Why I Tithe. 

“Tithing,” he says at one point in 
the pamphlet, “as part of a Christian 
way of life, has indeed helped me in 
baseball. I was taught that it would 
not bring me riches, but that it would 
bring me His blessing. I found that to 
be true. ... | always felt that no mat- 
ter what I was doing, I wasn’t by my- 
self—I had help.” 

Dark’s pamphlet is one of seven new 
ones available without charge to pas- 
tors and stewardship chairmen of local 
congregations. In addition, a new 
training filmstrip for canvassers, a 
planning booklet for use by pastors, 
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and two pamphlets for study by stew- 
ardship leaders in presbytery and local 
congregation are being offered this 
fall for the first time. 

Packets containing samples of all 
these items, plus order cards, informa- 
tion on pledge cards, and samples of 
pamphlets which have proved their 
value in former years, are being sent 
out to all pastors Sept. 1. 

The new filmstrip will be made 
available to local churches by the 
presbytery stewardship chairman, and 
most presbyteries have already placed 
orders with the General Council for 
one or more copies of this audio- 
visual aid. Title of the strip is “Go 
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“The Reverend Mr. Meriwether will bring 
us the message this morning. He’s more 
in the mood for it than | am,” 


Giant’s 
Shortsto 


Tithes 


Forth in His Name.” It is designed to 
train canvassers to do their work. 

This year’s new pamphlets will be 
added to a steadily expanding list of 
General Council promotional, educa- 
tional, and inspirational pamphlets 
that have been widely used. In a nor- 
mal year, the Council provides, on 
order and without cost, 1,500,000 such 
pamphlets to almost all congregations 
of the Church. An additional half- 
million pledge cards are also ordered 
from the Council office at 341-C Ponce 
de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Among the pamphlets being re- 
printed this year because of their pop- 
ularity are “Why Tithe” and “How 
to Figure Your Tithe.” The latter 1s 
now well into its fifth million. 

New titles in the pamphlet list in- 
clude: 

1. Twelve Tithers Tell—containing 
testimonies from laymen from all sec- 
tions of the Church as to what tithing 
has meant to them. Included are state- 
ments from an accountant, an aif- 
conditioning engineer, a merchant, 
contractor, doctor, lawyer, photog- 
rapher, salesman, school teacher, and 
banker. 

2. Why I Tithe 
sonal] statement. 





Alvin Dark’s per- 
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, # iuide for Canvassers—de- 
signed to enable those who canvass 
the congregation to have a due sense of 
appreciation of the spirituality as well 
as the importance of their work. 

4. Benevolence Dollars at Work— 
a pictorial folder describing the work 
of the Church in presbytery, synod 
and General Assembly, to impress on 
members that the local congregation 
has responsibilities beyond its bounds. 

«. Beatitudes for Church Contribu- 
tors—a flyer which emphasizes the im- 
portance of using correctly the enve- 
lopes provided by the Church. 

6. Jesus Talked About It—present- 
ing through Scriptural citation, illus- 
tration of the importance Jesus placed 
on the proper use of material things. 

>. It Figures This Way—a table 
showing what percentage of one’s in- 
come is being contributed to God’s 
work. 

In addition to these items a booklet 
designed to help pastors plan an ade- 
quate Every Member Canvass season 
has been sent out. Called “It’s Time 
Now,” it offers a workable steward- 
ship training schedule for the local 
church. 

Another pamphlet, describing 
briefly a new approach to the canvass, 
is entitled “The Pre-Budget Canvass.” 
This new method of canvassing is 
revolutionizing the giving of an in- 


creasing number of churches. Under 
the plan, members are asked to pledge, 
not to a fixed budget, but as good 
stewards and to the actual needs of 
the total Church program. The prepa- 
ration of a budget is deferred until all 
pledges have been made. 

Too many budgets have been mini- 
mum budgets, and pledging has been 
toward a minimum. Churches using 
this method have found that giving 
climbs when members are presented 
with the full challenge of the work 
of their Church. 

As a result of sample mailing on 
Sept. 1, orders for these various stew- 
ardship aids will be flooding the Gen- 
eral Council offices by the middle of 
September. Almost without exception, 
each order will be filled and mailed, 
postpaid, within 24 hours of its ar- 
rival. 

Southern Presbyterians will soon 
find in letters, in pews, and in Sunday 
bulletins, these pamphlets which in- 
vite them to give honest consideration 
to a phase of their spiritual life which 
is often neglected. 


If you really believe in the brother- 
hood of man, and you want to come 
into its fold, you’ve got to let every- 
one else in too. 

—OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN I 


A Steward’s Prayer 


What shall I give Thee, Lord? Thou givest me 
More than my grateful heart can e’er express. 
Dost Thou have need of such as I can give? 
How can I render aught that I possess? 


What shall I give Thee? At Thy blessed feet 
I pour with gratitude my meager gold 

To feed and clothe earth’s needy—and it grows 
To riches, more than my frail hands can hold! 


What shall I give Thee, Master? See, I bring 

The talents small which Thou hast lent to me, 
And lo, within the magic of Thy touch 

They multiply; ten talents more I see! 


What shall I give Thee, Lord? With love I bring 
All that I am, or ever hope to be, 

Yet, day by blessed day, I find somehow 
Fach gift is recompensed again to me! 


—By KATHRYN BLACKBURN PECK. 
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Editor: 


The April issue of the PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY is excellent. Such articles as 
“Build-Up for International Tragedy,” 
by Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, and 
“The Gulf Between Our Gospel and 
Our Practice,” by Dr. Benjamin Mays 
suggest that the survey is now de- 
signed to be more than a propaganda 
medium for the causes of the Church. 
The scholarly way in which Dr. Mays 
has presented the segregation issue 
will be most helpful to all of us in 
seeking a solution to this problem for 
our church and for our Southern com- 
munities. 

—C. GRIER DAVIS 
Pastor, First Church 
Asheville, N. C. 


Editor: 


As always I enjoyed this month’s 
SURVEY. 

| wonder if it would be possible to 
get 100 reprints of page three of the 
June 1955 Survey. We would be glad 
to pay most any price. 

The cartoon by Reichbold and the 
comments by Fred Widmer are ex- 
cellent, and I would like for this to 
have wider distribution. 

This may be entirely impossible, 
however, but I would appreciate hear- 
ing from you on this. 

—E, OTIS MOORE 
Minister, St. Paul Presbyterian 
Church , 
Big Spring, Texas 

NOTE: Reprints available at $1 per 

100, 


Dear Editor: At a PTA meeting 
last year Mrs. Harrison told of the 
Christmas tree her church had where 
the children placed mittens to send to 
northern Japan. Her phrase, “Warm 
mittens for cold hands,” remained in 
my mind, as I thought it most appeal- 
ing. - 

You published Dr. Crane’s letter in 
the April survey, and our World Mis- 
sion Committee sent him four boxes 
of approximately 22 pounds each. 
When we heard they received the 
clothing, we sent seven more boxes 
to him and one to Mr. Pete Mitchell. 
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PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 








‘Mam ers iGhurch Worship Aids 
exclus my for over a quarter of a 


tae 
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BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 



















TO ALL WHO WANT 


a EXTRA MONEY! 


Rush name, address today for sensa- 
tional, new, fast-selling ‘‘Feature’’ 2)- 
. Card Christmas Ass’t. Show friends, 
neighbors, everyone for easy, big pro- 
fits. Get facts about 50 money-makers 
such as ‘‘Tall’’ Jewel Scenes Assort- 
ment, Christmas Humorous Assort- 
ment, Religious Ass‘t., Winter Magic Pho- 
tochromes Ass’ ss Gift Wrappings, ete.— 
plus many Everyday Greeting C ard Ass’ts., for 
Birthdays and other occasions. AlsoChildren’s 
Books, Imported Napkins, Stationery, Gifts, 
many others. You make up to 50c per box 
on each box you sel 


». SEND NO MONEY! 


Get new *‘Feature’’ Christmas Card As- 
y sortment now, on approval, with comp pore 
“a money making ‘plans, and samples of lo 
riced Personal Christmas Cards FREE. No e x. 


Just yourname 
and address. 


perience needed. Write NOW! 


WoLLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St., Dept. U60 New York10,N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 133; Chicago 26, Ill. 


rar ETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in. 
RISTMAS CARDS 
30 for 





fa Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich New Cards never be fore 
offered. Amazing Value! Gets E 
Orders FAST! Pays up to 100%, 

Profit. Big Line. FREE Samples é 
Gorgeous Christmas Cards with Name 
60 for $1.50 up. Stationery, 9 
Kiddie Books, Games, Gift Ite 
Several $1.00 Boxes ON "APP ROVAL. 


PURO GREETINGS, 2801 Locust, Dept5106L,St. Louls 3, Mo. 


Sell Super Value MONEY MAKER! 
Personal Christmas Cards 


NAME imprintea 20 for Only $]00 


Show giant line of Personally Imprinted Christmas 
cards low as 25 for ese merica’s moat com- 
plete money -making LA Ry 642 items! New 
economy Gif e\Trege, 5 Lcards, Parchments, Nap- 
kins, Stationery eryaey be: boxes. Upto 0c profit on 
$1.00 sellers. CA ush name for Free 
. Samples Personal cards: ad ponent son approval. 


Style Line Greetings, 413T 5th Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 












LETTERS 


1 remembered Mrs. Harrison’s mitten 
tree idea, and we promoted that in 
our Sunday school in October so that 
Dr. Crane would receive the mittens 
and gloves for Christmas. We secured 
80 pairs this way. 

More came in later, but they were 
sent, along with a large amount of 
clothing, to New Windsor, Maryland. 
Brownie Troop No. 54 of Hampton 
helped make dolls of rug yarn, as did 
a number of people in our church. 
The Primaries in our church gave 
their birthday pennies for yarn. Fifty- 
nine dolls approximately six inches 
(perhaps seven) long were made. 
Postage was given by a number of 
groups in the church. I write this be- 
cause Mrs. Harrison was so pleased 
when I told her a remark she made 
resulted in so much good for others. 
She learned of the mitten tree from 
the Quakers. Maybe this idea is pretty 
generally known. If not, a short para- 
graph telling that the Quakers started 
an idea which has spread to other 
Churches might inspire others. 

(Name withheld ) 








CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luze 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
i} effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
| attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write fer catalog G-4 


BANQUET 
WHITE EMBOSSED DESIGN JUST LIKE LINEN! 
ECONOMICAL e e SAVES LABOR & LAUNDRY 
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Dear Editor: 

I am very pleased that we now have 
an official church magazine and [| an 
especially pleased with the develop. 


of 


this 


ment magazine in recent 
months. 
If this magazine continues in jt 


present policies, I definitely think tha 
it can serve the purpose of informin 
and educating our membership to our 
Opportunities and responsibilities as 4 
church. I would like to see this maga- 
zine going into each home. | hope that 
all local congregations will henceforth 
include subscriptions in their annual 
budgets. 
—VANCE BARRON, Pastor 
The Presbyterian Church 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 
The April survey is an unusually 
fine issue. The articles on higher edu- 
cation will be particularly interesting 
to students. I am especially glad for 
them to read Fred Neal’s article on 
the teacher’s relation to Christianity, 
The same is true about Archie Mc- 
Kee’s plea for more ministers, It is 
not easy to single out articles in an 
issue that has so many good ones, but 
Dr. Mays’ report to the Assembly of 
the World Council on the church and 
race must make any honest Chris 
tian unhappy. There is too much dan- 
ger that the Church will let every 
other section of our society settle the 
race question before we even tackle it. 

—J. J. MURRAY, 
Lexington Presbyterian Church 
Lexington, Virginia 
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SEA STRONG, RIGID 
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STORAGE STEEL LEGS 
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COVER 


ROLL 


EACH ROLL 100 FEET LONG 


Easy to handle ¢ © 4np « INCHES WIDE 


WRITE TODAY for PRICE 
BEB PRODUCTS CO. P. 
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S and FREE SAMPLE PIECE! 
Box 278 ONEONTA, N. Y. 
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Editor, 

_.. We are pround of our official 
shurch magazine and wish all of you 
continued success in your labor on it. 
—MRS. W. H. HOPPER 


Dear Editor: 
| do wish that everyone would read that 
splendid magazine that improves with 
each issue. 
—MIMA M. RAFFINGTON 

St. Joseph, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 
All our family just love the SURVEY 
ind feel it gets better day by day. I talked 
»specially about the March issue today at 
he Presbyterial Board meeting. 
—MRS. W. H. BRAND 
Normandy 21, Missouri 


Jear Editor: 

My congratulations on the April 
ORESBYTERIAN SURVEY. The format is 
attractive and intriguing, a great im- 
provement on the surveys of a few 
years ago. 

' The article by Bishop Louttit and 
by Dr. Mays makes us search our 
hearts. Many will not like what Dr. 


GB 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


FE RUBBER SCRUBBER 


{THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


/ 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
. . leaves hands seft and s-m-e-0-t-b! 
Repeat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber: -Try it—you'll fove it! 


Write to 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dep’t RU-3 Watertown. N. Y. 








YOU'LL NEVER KNOW 


what children really think of your 
kindergarten until you’ve read 


# Kathy Ann 


ren KINDERGARTNER 






by 
i FRANCES DUNLAP 
HERON 








This delightful, completely uninhibited 
0k presents Sunday school as it ap- 
pears to a five-year-old. Demonstrates 
sound educational principles and practices 
in actual human situations. By the author 
of the popular Betty Ann, Beginner. $2 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Mays has to say, but it is good for us 
to hear it. 

Your job on Presbyterian student 
centers was of extreme interest to us, 
as was the article by Mr. Logan. Keep 
up the good work. 


wish to apply for permission to trans- 
late and reprint in our own Christian 
magazine and paper. 

(See page 52) 
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—JOHN P, MINTER, Pastor 
Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Sherman, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


We read the condensed story of the 
conversion and call to the ministry of 
Apollo Maweja as given in the article 
“From Murder to the Ministry.” It 
has stirred our hearts and we now 





For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


were ere 


17-Jewel WATCHES 


Only $14.95 Postpaid 


Finest Swiss manufacture. Gold plated. 
Beautiful Radiant Dial. Shock & Water 
resistant. Lifetime crystal. Expansion 
bracelet, fits any size wrist. $75.00 
value. Sacrifice. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. You examine these 
watches. Wear them at our risk. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Specify men’s or ladies. 





Department 168 


American Seating Company 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
[Stans $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. © 2930 Canton St., tae ta 


Lincoln Surplus Sales 


1704 W. FARWELL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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Have You Ordered Your 
MAGAFILE? 





PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY’s personalized file to hold your current and back 
copies of the official magazine. An attractive and sturdy file box hold- 
ing up to 12 big issues of Survey. Handy and practical for pastors and 
church officers, churches and church libraries, schools and church in- 
stitutions, seminaries and colleges, and men and women of the Church. 


Order one or two now at 75¢ per 
Magafile, postpaid 
from Presbyterian Bookstores: 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 6127, Atlanta, Ga. 
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We issue an Afrikaans and a Zulu 
edition of the American Herald of 
His Coming, every month, and we es- 
pecially feel that this testimony from 


an African native has a message to 
the other Africans. 

J. D. ELS 

Editor, “Herlewing” 


E.. Transvaai, South Africa 





It pays to save 
where savings pay. 
We are now 
paying 


3% % per annum 


Open an account 
with Georgia's 
Oldest Federal 
in person or 

by mail. 


FULTON COUNTY 
FEDERAL 


Savings & Loan Association 
26 Pryor St., N. E., 
Atlanta 


106 Thompson Ave., 
East’ Point 


William M. Scurry, Pres. 











Sell LIVING COLORRELIGIOUS 
Christmas Cards 


No Better Way To 


MAKE EXTRA 





Striking new Religious Cards featuring Living Color 
Process pay $1 profit per box— $50.00 on 50 boxes. 
Help your friends send Cards that express the true Christmas 
gloriously. Save them money and time—make good profits for 
yourself ew Assortments of 21 inspiring cards 
at $1 pay you up to 50¢ on every box. No experience needed 
SAMPLES SELL FOR YOU 
Just show the samples we furnish you. Free Color Catalog 
and over 200 Christmas and Everyday fast-s elle rs boost your 
earnings. Newest Slim Cards Assortments; Tree and Door 
Ornaments; Children’s Cards, Books and Gz ames; Cards low 
as 3c each with sender’s name; Stationery; over 50 Gifts 
and Gadgets. Also exclusive ‘‘I Believe’’ Album of 45 Deluxe 
Personalized Religious Cards Al! pay big profits. 
Send No Money 
You can start 
earning at once. Get details of new 
Catalog Shopping Plan and Factory 
Surplus Bargain Specials with As- 
sortments on approval and FREE 
Print Samples. Mail coupon now 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 540D 
1113 Washington Ave. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 540D 
1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo, 


Please send money-making details and 


samples j 





Dear Editor: 

I picked up the April issue of the 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and as I read 
through it I felt that the publication is 
really “on its toes.” It seems to have 
captured a modern touch which ap- 
peals to young people, a group that is 
hard to reach. I refer to articles like 


the “Korean and Japanese Emer- 
gency, the “Protestant Radio Cen- 
ter,” the “Christian Study Group in 


the University.” 

What seemed most interesting to 
me, however, was the advertisement 
of the picture, “A Man Called Peter.” 
I believe that the movie is an excellent 
advertising medium, and that this 
modern way of presenting religious 
material appeals to this fast-moving 
generation. | hope there will be more 


of it. 
MARGARET E. NAGY 
Washington, D. C. 
QUEENS CLAIMS $1000 
FROM CHALLENGE FUND 
RICHMOND, VA.—First college to 


claim the $1,000 offered by the Board 
of Christian Education to any senior 
college adding $2,000 to its budget to 
purchase new books in 1955 is Queens 
College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Instead of putting up the required 
however, Queens’ president, 
Edwin R. Walker, reports that it has 
$50,000 on hand for books, the gift 
of an anonymous donor. 

Under terms of the challenge fund, 
any junior college adding. $1,000 to 
its 1954 budget for purchase of new 
books in 1955 receives $500 from the 


$2,000, 


Board of Christian Education. Final 
date for filing application for the 


grant is December 15. 


Hospitals offer 
Spiritual care 


ATLANTA, GA—Hand in hand with 
medical treatment Atlanta hospitals 
are offering their patients spiritual 
care. The situation here reflects a 
growing trend over the country. 

The spiritual programs here include 
regularly scheduled worship services 
in hospital chapels, staff chaplains on 
24-hour-a-day call, bedside worship 
broadcasts, and bedside communion. 

Georgia Baptist Hospital holds Sun- | 
day and Wednesday services in its | 
new Rytland Memorial Chapel. Stu- | 
dent nurses usher patients in the 
wheelchairs and also form the choir. 
The chapel remains open 24 hours a 





day, seven days a week, so that p, 
tients, doctors, or families may g 
there for meditation, to the pack. 
ground of organ music. 


Divorce rate drops 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The divorg 
rate in 1954 Was apparently the low. 
est since the end of World War J] 
Surgeon General Leonard Scheele o/ 
the U. S. Public Health Service sai 
Although the compilation of statistic 
for the year will not be completed fo; 
several months, Dr. Scheele said that 
on the basis of reports from 25 area 
of the nation, the 1954 divorce rat 
dropped 4 per cent from comparabk 
1953 figures. 


Churches warned on 
Copyright infringement 


A convention edition of the anthem, 
“My God and I,” is now available « 
the cost of postage and handling, - 
cording to a news release from Kalnin, 
Mohr, and Apsit of Glendale, Calif, 
owners of the copyright. 

Churches wishing to use the anthen 
for congregational singing at larg 
gatherings are asked to request the 
convention issue rather than run the 
risk of copyright infringement by 
mimeographing unauthorized copies 


and ether religious workers 
SAVE $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your LIFE INSURANCE! 


If you are a full-time, paid re- 


ligious worker, you are eligible 
for the MLCU ‘“‘Double Protec- 


tion” plan. . . that provides you 
with twice the life insurance 
coverage at less than half the 
proportionate extra cost. 
Sold only by mail for 
over 50 years. Write 
for our free ‘“‘Double 
Protection’’ bulletin. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 

CASUALTY UNION 

141 Ministers Life 

Bldg., Minneapolis 
16, Minn. 
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RALLY DAY 


pRESBYTERIAN ACTION, July, 1955. 
Fight-page feature section giving 
ideas for Rally Month, Rally Day, 
enlisting teachers, and training off- 
cers. Reprints available free from 
Board of Christian Education, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va. 

PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, September, p. 


oa a , ie ries 

“Go—Make Disciples” the 1955 Chris- 
tian Education Week Handbook 
prepared by National Council of 
Churches emphasizing evangelism 
through Christian education. Order 
from Midwest Office, 79 East Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 30 cents. 

“Ten Hard Lessons on How to Get 
More Members in Your Sunday 
School” prepared by Department of 
Church School Administration, 
Board of Christian Education for 
use by local church committees on 
religious education. Sample copies 
free from regional director of Chris- 
tian Education. 

New film: “This Way to Heaven” 
tells how a young boy’s attendance 
at Sunday school brought his entire 
family into the Church. Shows ac- 
tive, enthusiastic Sunday school 
leaders reaching unchurched peo- 
ple in the community. Recom- 
mended for Church Family Night 
in September, in connection with 
FORWARD WITH CHRIST emphasis on 
evangelism through the Sunday 
school. \lade by Concordia Films, 
30 minutes, 16mm. Order from 
Audio-Visuals Aids Department, 
Board of Christian Education, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va. Rental $9. 


Chapel attendance by 





airmen shows big rise 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—Chapel attend- 
ance by members of the United States 
Air Force and their families exceeded 
the 10,000,000 mark during the last 
fiscal year, Chaplain (Major General) 
Charles |, Carpenter, chief of Air 
Force Chaplains, announced here. 
The attendance during the year 
ended June 30, 1954, was 300,000 
higher than the previous year, despite 
the fact that the average number of 
Pétsonnel on duty in the Air Force 
declined from 970,000 to 938,000 dur- 


ing the year. 


His Hallowed Name of Love 


Faith soars beyond the realms of earth 
To reach the Father’s throne, 

For heaven is reached through spiritual birth 
When Spirit claims its own. 


When man forgiven finds God his home, 
His life in Love’s control, 

With joy the pure in heart will come 
Into the heaven of soul. 


For now are we the sons of God, 
Like unto Him above. 

By pure obedience to His rod 
We praise His name of Love. 


—RUBY LEE CORDER 
Washington, D.C. 

















Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
quirements. 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNITURE. 
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Harvard Divinity opens the Harvard Divinity School begin- 
doors to women ning in the fall of 1955. 

They will pursue the same three- 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Qualified women year graduate course of study offered 

will be admitted as regular students in for men. In most other seminaries, 


COME ON EVERYBODY! JOIN THE FUN! TEST YOUR MONLY SENSE FOR VALUABLE FREE GIFT! 


BIAS MONEY |:aq) $ 


PUZZLE 


How good is your money sense? Solve the 
Puzzle and find out. The puzzle has 9 $ $ $ 
boxes, There are three rows aross, three 

down, and two diagonally. We filled in one 
diagonal row with amounts that add up to 
$150. Now, make each of the remaining 
7 rows add up to $150. You must do this by 
inserting ONLY these six amounts—$10, $ $ $ 
$20, $30, $70, $80, $90—one into each 
empty box. It CAN be done. Here’s one 
clue to start you off: try $80 in the upper 
right hand box. Can you do it? Enter your 
solution in the small puzzle below, and 


mail at once for your FREE GIFT. i 
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THIS DELUXE BOX OF ° ~ 
21 GORGEOUS ee 
ALL-OCCASION — 


GREETING CARDS Oy 


WITH 21 MATCHING x 
ENVELOPES! 2 










DELUXE 
IRIS ASSORTMENT 

This beautiful box of 21 
All-Occasion Cards is a 
terrific value! You'd pay 
I5e to 25e for every 
single card if bought 
separately. Yet you get 
them FREE — 21 cards 
and matching envelopes 

when you mail answer to 1% 
our Puzzle. 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE *50—%100 
AND MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


We're running this Puzzle Test to find people with bright, 
active minds who want to make money in their spare time 














































1 I 
| | 
I | 
...by taking orders for our beautiful line of Christmas } H 
and All-Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery and Gift 
Items from friends, neighbors, co-workers. They're so | $ *50 $ | 
beautiful, so tasteful, so amazingly low in cost they sell | | 
themselves. We want to prove to YOU how easy and 
simple it is to take profitable orders in your SPARE TIME, | $ $ $ | 
GET YOUR FREE GIFT NOW! | 60 | 
We'll send you the 21 All-Occasion cards ABSOLUTELY j | 
FREE when you answer our Puzzle. You don’t pay a cent 
for them —now or ever. We'll also send you FREE 1955 | PUZZLE EDITOR | 
catalog, FREE personalized Imprint Samples and Christ- ARTISTIC CARD $e. INC. y | 
mas assortments ON APPROVAL. 183 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
HURRY! SEND PUZZLE SOLUTION TODAY! | Here’s my solution. Please rush FREE De- | 
OFFER DEFINITELY LIMITED! | —_ box of 21 All-Occasion cards—also | 
We reserve the right to reject puzzle entries dated 60 ee, Making Plans, Free Samples and | 
6 pie tgexg ai at Christmas assortments On Ap/roval. 
days after the month printed on the cover of this publi- \ | 
cation. Solve the puzzle and get it off to us today. Your Name 
gift box, FREE samples, catalog and Christmas. assort- | ——— Cian ae. | 
ments on Approval will be sent as soon as your reply is | Address | 
ve Only one —. nt tig from each household. | ; : cine aes i | 
Rush your answer to Puzzle itor, Artistic Card Co., ‘ " , 4 » 
183 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. .— ne SNP 








NEW TOWELS 


ASSORTED ae l 2a for $ l 0 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ae ee eee ee ee 

| R. J. Homakers Co., Dept. 605A | 

—> NEW! Not SECONDS <— | P. O. Box 264, Farmingdale, N. Y. i 

MAKE WONDERFUL PRESENTS | Please send me ....... pkgs. of Towels. | 

Supply limited at this low price so order several | H 

sets NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT de- | DN a onesies esteraienie iad. caraiuae ois | 
ivery! I. 

AGENTS WANTED—MAKE BIG MONEY Oe EEE Se eae eee Eee eT re : 

a SI aarp fora brasspsiaiiica ds onar aro wrath acera Saha ener i 

R. J. Homakers Co., Dept. 605A | 

. CROP Cer Se TP ORS isin win 
P. O. Box 264 ieiiels, 00. %. Sedntetsceatdnieleseenanae 
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women have been admitted only fo, 
special, shorter courses. — 

In announcing the school’s new pg). 
icy, Acting Dean George H. Willian, 
said: 

“The Christian community jg find. 
ing increasing scope for the servic, 
of women, especially in religious edy. 
cation, and the Faculty of Haryay; 
Divinity School welcomes the oppor: 
tunity to assist in their training, 

“The ever-widening demand {y; 
women to serve the churches range; 
from released-time religious programs 
for school children to the teaching of 
religion in colleges. The growth of 
social service activities at home and 
abroad also offers a challenge for 
trained women. More and more, reji- 
giously trained women are taking 
their places in interdenomination| 
and ecumenical organizations.” 


Lord’s Day Alliance Protests 
Against World Calendar 


NEW YORK—Letters expressing op: 
position to the proposed World Caler. 
dar have been sent by the Lord’s Da 
Alliance of the United States to th 
chairman of the United Nation’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which ha 
adoption of the revised calendar un- 
der consideration, and to the Amer 
can delegation to the U.N. 

The Rev. Melvin M. Forney, ger: 
eral secretary of the Alliance, said is 
board of managers authorized sending 


of the protest letters at its semiannuil ; 


meeting here. 

“This is the first time in the histor 
of calendar revision,” he said, “that an 
attempt has been made to change the 
seven-day cycle prescribed in the 
Book of Genesis. 

“The present world struggle is bas 
cally between those who believe 
God and those who do not, and any 
consideration on the part of the Unite 
Nations which would discredit ov! 
traditional religious faith at this time 
would be a victory for the godles 
forces of Communism.” 


Berggrav lauds Americans 
for Church activity 


osLo—Being active in church life 
“seems to be bred in the bones @ 
present day Americans,” Bishop E: 
vind Berggrav, former Primate of the 
(State Lutheran) Church of Norw4; 


said here on his return from a Si | 


month tour of the United States. 
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eo plenty of uplifting, study-type books come frequent punch-line endings 
BOOKS for the “brains”! , which seem to nail down Mrs. Brown’s 

pol On these and eight other topics— arguments. They are straight from the 
ee = our Home,” “Education,” “Money,” _ Bible, although not all of them quotes. 
rem page 35) in counseling. “Leisure,” “Friends,” “Attitudes,” : Truly this is an engaging set of 

find. Chapter headings such as these stir Your World,” and “Your Future”— tales” about teen-agers whom you or 


vice # the imagination and create an urge to 
edu # read the book: “Home and Teacher 
vari # Share Responsibility for the Child,” a ae a 
por | “Parent Group Meetings with a Pur- 

se,” “The Long-Time View To- 

for | ward Guidance,” “The Challenge of 

ngs; | Home Backgrounds,” and “Evidences N EW FALL BOO KS 

rams # of Growth.” 

g of Counseling with Parents is not only FROM ABING DON 
h of delightful reading but it leaves one 

and wishing for nine lives that each might 
for be devoted to counseling with parents. 











“a —SALLIE M. THROWER published September 12 
cing 
ional THE SEVEN TEEN YEARS, 


by Alberta Z. Brown. The Beth- 
any Press, St. Louis, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 


Walter Russell Bowie. In brilliant pageantry, the Church’s long 
story—from the time of Christ to the present day—sweeps 
across these pages. With the scholar’s sure grasp of facts and the 
accomplished storyteller’s vivid use of detail, Dr. Bowie offers 
every reader a better understanding of his Christian heritage and 
its meaning for our world. Beautifully illustrated. The compan- 
ion volume to THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. $2.95 


“I’m glad you picked me up. I’m no 
ordinary book.” These first two sen- 
tences in the short introduction to 
op Alberta Z. Brown’s “The Seven Teen 
alex. @ Years” are both a welcome and a 
Da 4 Warning. They might well be heeded 
the | by the teen-ager looking askance at 
Ec. | the job of growing up and by the 
thy § adult looking back for a bridge of 
yy | Understanding with his own children A CANDLE FOR THE DARK 
ner OF Sunday school pupils. 

From the moment one opens the 





Orva Lee Ice. Sixteen informal devotional essays that dispel the 
shadows cast by some of life’s most important questions. Here 


ger: shiny, red-jacketed cover and catches are positive answers, and along the way many provocative 
dit 42 glimpse of the impertinent little pen thoughts on religion, manners, and morals. New slants on old 
ding sketches and the frequent bold-face, ideas in a book that is at once both convincing and entertaining. 
inl | boldly-worded titles and subtitles, one $2.00 


realizes that the book represents a 
tory | Most determined effort to reach the PRAYERS FOR LIVING 
at an | teens where they live. At the end of 
e the | 95 short pages, all full of sympathetic, 
the | lively comments and suggestions on 
several dozen teen “problems” and in- 


Hazel T. Wilson. An anthology of 120 prayers—arranged for use 
as inspirational aids in morning and evening devotions. Collected 
from the classics of Christian prayer and from contemporary 
works, both old and new blend into an enriching experience in 


bai- 9 terests, one feels sure the effort has the world of prayer. Vest pocket size—g x 414 inches. Regular 
e in | 20t been in vain. edition, $1; 
| any Surely this young minister’s wife Deluxe sheepskin edition (in gift box), $2.95 


nited } Must have talked personally, helpfully 
- § happily to | , ms BO 2 
ou F pp y to 1undreds of youngsters In 
tine | her own bailiwick before she ever set | WHY YOU SAY IT 
dies | pen to paper. The light, bright, con- Webb B. Garrison. Fascinating facts behind over 700 words and 
versational touch carries the reader phrases you use everyday. From barbarians and monks, medieval 
swiftly from one arresting question to villagers and Barnum and Bailey, 18th century ee back- 
the next, with logical answers for all. woods Americans from history and legend comes this irresistt 
No points | ble combination of information and entertainment. Preachers, 
‘NO points belabored. siege are ace hia 
Gee is anton: hal firs , speakers, and teachers will find these brief “word histories” an 
raced hi stomisned, at rst, - € excellent source of illustrations and anecdotes. Illustrated by 
life * ela the chapter on “Your Henry R. Martin. $3.95 
it ody” without the usual charts and 





s ot Fdiagrams and sober medical names. 

Ee But long before the end of the brief 

f the but delicate treatment of “Your Reli- 

way; J gion,” one is glad of a book that can | at all bookstores 
sit- 


pack s¢ th good livi 
a ABINGDON PRESS 
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_--— _—~=~=Syour ~youngsters could meet in any | to | 

+ oY block of any American town. TT clas 
VERY FAMILY PLAN oom a | 

Ui yy j for 
C Hi U R ce uf ES Phila. Presbytery Calls will 

For Church Mergers par 

PHILADELPHIA—A_ = “Declaration 9; I 


PJ 


Church Strategy,” adopted by th § 
Presbytery of Philadelphia urge fam 
churches of the denomination in ove. | Y 
churched areas to merge. self 

“Interests of the Kingdom of Goi J "Y° 
would be best served if competitiy: ihes 


churches which send © 2 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
into every church 


churches were merged or relocated; B 
it said. div 
sens 
: sire 
WOODLAND Police launch 
Go-to-Church drive to : 
to 
aetna PHILADELPHIA— Were Your Chil- part 
CHURCH dren in Church Sunday? . . . If Nor, gral 


Why Not?” is the double-barreled 
question appearing on thousands of 
posters here. In the center of the pos. 
ter is the picture of a uniformed po- 
liceman, his finger pointed, asking 
the question. 

The posters were issued by the 9. 
Philadelphia Lodge of the Fraternl § "° 
Order of Police as part of its cam- J YS! 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Established: 1858 
Membership: 467 

EFP: 222 subscriptions, 
beginning with January 


1955 








paign to join with church, civic, and J OW! 

, youth leaders to curb an_ unprece- His 

. — —_ dented outbreak of hoodlumism and 9 
shootings by gangs of teen-agers in § 5° 

North and West Philadelphia. T 

this 

“Our primary purpose in placing PRESBY- Mr: 


PERIAN SURVEY in the budget was to achieve — BUILD FAITH——_ leas 


a better-informed congregation. In its pages, : 
which contain promotional, educational, and in- (From page 7) tack 





spirational material, the whole Church may be , Ms box of clothing day 
seen in panoramic view. ‘The Women of the hospital, pac _—g 7. Oa Oe the 
Church find material for their programs and for overseas relief, or contributing “we 
there is also a section for the Men of the Church, to some cause involving children. : 
yeratss Sages : : : . DP syn 
so that leaders of both of these groups should Selection of such a project should be : 
find SURVEY an indispensable magazine. he fi nes: 
made by all the members of the fan " 
° : . : ° . x a ‘ ach : 
Pastor: Dr. H. R. Mahler Jr. ily, including the youngest, and ¢ lian 
member should have a definite respon pri 
sibility for seeing it through to con wa 
pletion. hal 


In the past much time and trouble were spent soliciting subscriptions and keeping them 7 As the wzinister visits the home had 
renewed while the results were far from satisfactory. The Every Family Plan commends ° 


: : : a e " e . q his ISI! 
itself to our officers as the most sensible approach to the problem of getting church of his parish, let him think “ v . hon 
literature into the homes, and the cost is far less than some other items in the budget as being to the children as well as @ thay 


of lesser importance . . . we recommend this plan to other congregations as a service to the adults. Let him take time to £¢ @ the 


the Church at large as well as a help to the local congregation. acquainted with the children, to show me: 


an interest in their activities and hol- 


: . ee ie i 
bies, and to share with them expe In 
ences of his own that would be of it T 


terest to them. 


Write for details of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY g. During Christian Education Wee ” 


have a display of literature that" 9 J, 


E E a EVERY FAMILY PLAN be helpful to parents as they endeavo! Fp, 


1 From The Handbook for Christian Educa 

Week 1953, National ste sag Chants In 
Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. Reprinted in". J 

P.O. BOX 1176 « RICHMOND, VA. ternational Journal of Religious Education, » W 
tember 1953. By permission. 
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in: 1 to build Christian homes. Perhaps a ; 
"class of parents will be glad to assume {. 
x | this responsibility. Begin now to plan NO THAN KS Ss A 
for a permanent church library that SA 
will contain helpful materials for [’ “Pp RY XZ 2 
yarents. ' P € th m qd e © 
These are but a few of the many ‘ 
OF avs by which a church may help (Preferred Risk) 
the |e milies build faith. It is obvious that 
s" T such a program will not “work by it- 
OT cf.” Neither will it “work” effec- = 
' ‘vely if it is imposed upon the fam- > 
‘a wes of the ete _—<& *\ 
on Be on the watch, therefore, for in- AVyKRR 
. dividual parents and families who 
sense their needs and express the de- 
sire for help. Use them as a nucleus | = 
to interest other families, being sure \N ie” IA 
to let the families themselves have a S Mr A 
hi- # part in the planning of such a pro- 
— se | Bought MY AUTO INSURANCE at 25% Off 
led J from 
| Of tA e 
America’s Oldest Total Abstainers Auto Insurance Co. 
po- LAST CHAT I proved that I was a total abstainer with a good driving rec- 
in ord —and Preferred Risk proved that they could protect me with 
; (From page 29) standard form automobile insurance at a cost 25% below what — 
the ' had been paying ... That was five years ago! 
rma) § in our time. He stopped and lived with But this was only the beginning . . . I found the initial 25% 
am- | us until he could make a home of his savings was followed by progressive rate reductions based on my 
and g Own. And Mr. Vass, we knew so well. own safe driving record. Since I had no accidents my rate went 
ece- | His son comes to see me when he is down even lower . . . Today my saving on auto insurance is 44%! 
ani 4 00 furlough, but this last time I was I bial te @ ld i ses cies etiseuiinile 
; in 9 Sorry he did not get to Louisville. Do h we SREEE ONS 5 lee ee 
you know anything about him now?” ave been. I know that drinking drivers are responsible for thou- 
7 itl atin thai tee manana sands of costly accidents and cause other insurance companies to 
gerness abou e present, ; : : 
Ks ae os : pay out millions of dollars in claims ... Preferred Risk pays out 
this interest in people, was the key to f th “drinking” 1 b :. te = tion 
Mrs. Sheppard’s life. Though she on none of these “drinking easel ecause it has none. 
~ jj loved to reminisce, she was never de- sea dammenrdebepiadracteapueiiians 
tached from the present. The Congo No wonder Preferred Risk has over 100,000 policyholders and 
sins days were a real part of her life, but over $3,500,000 in assets—and issues America’s only nen-geseee- 
ri they were not all. Her 45 years in able total abstainers policy. No wonder I smile when I say “No 
n’. | Louisville made the name Sheppard thenks, I'm a P. R. 
{he J Synonymous with Christian saintli- *Non-drinker means TOTAL abstainer. The occasional "social" 
fami: HESS. drinker is NOT eligible. If you qualify, return this coupon for 
each |. Lhe half-hour visit with Mrs. Wil- an immediate quotation. 
yo liam Sheppard was one of the rare e a 
‘om 0g gala crsangl nid by = FOR INFORMATION on —- ACT NOW — USE THIS COUPON . 
body aa laid a ni alee ids rds = s. 65 EXPIRES: o 
ne ’ ‘ usands gy Name PS. 655 EXPIRES: = 
we had made their last call to the earthly Address eee z 
vet — of Lucy Sheppard. The hymn a City State Se enntineta 7 
oe a tee 2 mere | a anh 
how ee : pele Make of Car Year No. of Cylinders = 
meaning for those who were there: | — one a 
hob 9 7 Body Type and Model (Series) 7 
per ~ eats let me walk with Thee ME Use of Car: [> Pleasure — () Business — (1) To and From Work ___ Miles One Way 
f in- : owly paths of service free; = Circle Owner of This Car ————» | wyserp | PRINCIPAL ALL OTHER Drivers 
cach me the wayward feet to stay, ® and DRIVER 1. 2. is 
ved And guide them’ in the homeward = Cive oo a Age? | 
vil Bin howe a MH DRIVERS OF AUTOMOBILE | 5.17 a 
re pe that sends a shining ray ; & a 
ar down the future’s broadening Lad Dont . 
= Oia. i - = —wuy wee PAY FOR MR DAS UN) | 
i peace that only Thou canst give, La (ez) THE ACCIDENTS OF . 
, With Thee, O Master, let me live.” a CaN WHO D0? a 
-- - 2506 Grand Ave. Des Moines 12, lowa}J 
*"America's Total Abstainers Automobile Insurance Company"’ Sam Morris, Pres. 











Elders of Distinction 





loved merchants in the state. He fitted 
many a boy in the early days with his 
first “long-pants suit,” and spoke a 
good word to him that made a man 
of him inside as well as outside. 
Through the years Snowden Single- 
tary has been an elder of “good re- 
port.” He has been Bible class teacher, 
Sunday school superintendent, and has 
served his church in many other ways. 
As a Christian citizen he also has 
found time to serve as clerk of the 
County Court and in other spheres 
University of North Carolina “Old — of public life. 
Timers” remember sNOWDEN SINGLE- Today as senior elder in the Clark- 
TARY as a campus Christian leader with — ton Presbyterian Church Snowden 
a powerful influence and an athlete Singletary is looked up to by both 





Snowden Singletary 


with a winning punch. young and old as one of God’s noble- 

Snowden returned to his home com- men. In terms of Christian living and 
munity of Clarkton, N.C., where for Christian service, he is an elder of dis- 
42 years he was one of the most be- _ tinction. 
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superintendent, teacher of the men’s 
Bible class, and a Bible teacher at spe- 
cial meetings of Wilmington Presby- 
tery. 

Recognizing his interest in Chris- 
tian education, the presbytery and the 
synod have called him to serve as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the orphan’s home, Presbyterian Jun- 
ior College, and Flora MacDonald 
College. 

Clarence Clark is known as a great 
Christian gentleman, and his encour- 

A member of the North Carolina agement and spiritual influence have 
Legislature, the Bladen County Board meant much to thousands. 
of Education and the County Board During his years at Davidson Col- 
of Welfare, CLARENCE s. CLARK has lege, he was not only a spiritual leader 
served as elder in the Clarkton Pres- on the campus but became one of the 
byterian Church for 42 years. During — school’s great athletes. For three years 
this time he has rendered a great he won varsity letters in track, foot- 
spiritual service as outpost Sunday ball, and baseball. Had it not been 
school superintendent, local church for a peculiar circumstance he might 





Clarence S. Clark 
























National Inspiration 


EASTON, CONN.—People from all walks of 
life paid tribute to Helen Keller on the 
occasion of her 75th birthday on June 27. 
Miss Keller, who became blind and deaf 
# before she was two years old, is known 
throughout the world for her efforts to aid 
the blind. She is shown at home here 
reading her Bible in Braille, which she 
does every morning. Sitting beside her on 
the floor is her faithful dog, Etu. 


have spent his time in_professiong| 
baseball rather than giving his life to 
the service of people in his home com. 
munity. In a 1910 January snow battle 
on the campus, in an effort to send , 


snowball further under control than | 
any other athlete, his shoulder socket | 


was injured and this denied him the 
privilege of professional baseball, This 


accident worked out for the glory of | 


God, and in 1955 we salute this elder | Crea 


9 offic 


as a good servant for Christ and the 
Church. 


Student doctors 
study Scriptures 


MIAMI, FLA.—Study of the Scrip- 


tures has been undertaken as an im- ? 


portant extracurricular activity by a 
group of student doctors in the Uni- 
versity of Miami’s medical school. 

The Bible study, with discussion of 
the religious needs of their own lives, 
was instituted by members of the cam- 
pus Christian Medical Society in the 
belief that it will help them develop a 
vital aspect of their future service to 
patients. 

Sessions are held each Friday noon 
in the school’s histology laboratory. 
New students, regardless of denomi- 
nation, are invited to join in the effort 
to “learn a spiritual approach to treat- 
ing the sick and enjoy the fellowship 
of like-minded young men and 
women.” 

So far, 30 medical students—or 
about one-fourth of the medical 
school’s total student body of 130— 
have taken part in the meetings. 

Dr. A. Kurt Weiss, instructor in 
physiology, and Dr. George Lewis, 
head of the department of biochemis- 
try, are the faculty advisers. Dr. Weiss, 
who was active in a chapter of the 
society at Rochester (N. Y.) Medical 
School, said he hopes soon to organize 
a special unit of the organization here 
for practicing physicians as has been 
done by its more than 50 student 
chapters across the country. 

Working together, he said, the two 
groups could institute a comprehen- 
sive program that might include set- 
ting up a clinic in rescue missions and 
starting a Brother Physician League. 
The latter, Dr. Weiss explained, 15 4 
group made up of doctors who 
“adopt” a medical missionary in the 
foreign field, write to him regularly, 
help him get necessary medical sup- 
plies and pray for him. 
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World Council Plans 
Conference in ‘57 


“ew YORK—A national conference on 
“The Nature of the Unity We Seek” 
is being arranged for September, 1957, 
by the U. S. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches. Plans for this 
important “Faith and Order” meeting 
were disclosed when Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, head of the New York 
ofice, addressed the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches. 
He invited the National Council to 
become co-sponsors of the meeting. 
A similar invitation is being extended 
to the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Professor Paul S. Minear of An- 
dover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Center, Mass., will direct 
preparation for the study conference. 





| Electronic Carillon given 
to Dallas church 


Installation will begin shortly on an 
electronic carillon at Highland Park 
Church, Dallas, the gift of three broth- 
ers in memory of their parents. Do- 
nors are Charles, George, and John 
Seay, whose father practiced medi- 
cine in Dallas for many years. 

The first installation of its kind 
in the Southwest, the Mechlin. Caril- 
lon is operated from a three-octave 
piano-type keyboard which will be 
located adjacent to the organ in the 
sanctuary. Instead of the many tons 
of cast bells formerly used in the 
cathedrals abroad, the new instrument 
achieves its effect with the tap of a 
metal hammer against a metal bar. Al- 
though the sound produced is almost 
inaudible, the tone is then electrically 
amplified to produce the effect of 
carillon bells. 


= 





PEACE COLLEGE at Raleigh, N. C., had Dr. Frank Hall, pas- 
tor of Pearsall Memorial Presbyterian Church; Wilmington, 
N.C, to conduct “Religious Emphasis Week” services. Dr. Hall 
brought a series of addresses and presided over informal group 
discussion gatherings during the week, such as the one pictured 


here, 





ae 


LILACS HIGH AS A HOUSE are to be found on the country estate of the John 


A. Kellenbergers, near Greensboro, N. C. Lilacs are a favorite of Mr. Kellen- 
berger. Some planted a decade or more ago are now twenty to thirty feet high, as 
indicated in photo above of summer cottage. And when the grapes are ripe on 
his place sometimes several hundred friends are invited to come out and help 
themselves. Mr. Kellenberger served as a member of the board of Christian 
Education for a three-year term just ended. 


Nurses told of obligation 
to foster spiritual resources 


NEW yorkK—Nurses have an obliga- 
tion to foster and strengthen the spirit- 
ual resources that can support a pa- 
tient and hasten his recovery. 

This is the essence of an article by 
the Rev. James B. Ashbrook, pastor 
of South Congregational Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., in the February issue 
of the American Journal of Nursing. 

Mr. Ashbrook, former chairman of 
the Committee on the Christian Voca- 
tion of Nursing of the Rochester 
kederation of Churches, was assisted 
in preparing the article by Dr. Stuart 
E. Rosenberg, rabbi of Temple Beth 
El, Rochester, and Rev. John M. 


Merklinger, Roman Catholic chaplain 
at Strong Memorial Hospital in Roch- 
ester. 

The patient, Dr. Ashbrook said, has 
a right to expect that the nurse has 
faced the basic emotional and spirit- 
ual problems of the sickroom and has 
achieved an inner stability. 

Urging nurses to understand the pa- 
tient as a person and not “a case,” 
Dr. Ashbrook said such understand- 
ing will carry with it respect and ac- 
ceptance of his spiritual concepts—his 
faith. The patient with religious be- 
liefs, he said, has the right to expect 
the nurse to understand that “reli- 
gion has to do with man’s most basic 
concern—his concern with the mean- 
ing of life.” 





THESE FIVE STUDENTS at Schreiner Institute, Presbyterian, 
U. S., junior college at Kerrville, Texas, are candidates for the 
Presbyterian ministry, reports Dr. Andrew Edington, Schreiner 
president. This is the largest number of ministerial candidates in 
the history of the school. They are (left to right): Alan Love, 
Don Robertson, Dick Junkin, Lewis Wilkins, and Clifford 
Scarber. 
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A BOOK FEATURE 








Cold Facts 


and 


Hot Spots 


I T Is ESTIMATED that there were some 750,000 Indians 

here before white immigration began in earnest. To- 
day there are about 400,000, including a considerable 
percentage of mixed bloods, some as blonde as Scan- 
dinavians, yet claiming enough Indian blood to be en- 
rolled in government Indian schools. Twenty-five per 
cent is required for such enrollment. 

A fourth or more of the present Indian population is 
living off the reservations. About 390 reservations or 
tribal land areas have been listed for Indian use, with 
some 225 registered tribes. 

It has often been said that there is greater difference 
among Indian tribes than between Indians and whites. 
There are about 132 different Indian tribal languages 
and dialects. 

The “Hollywood” tribes, appearing in western movies, 
do not represent present-day Indians. Nor is it neces- 
sary when speaking to a modern Indian to use “pid- 
gin” English. An attractive modern young Indian girl 
says that a pet peeve of hers is that most white people 
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expect her to act in the traditional manner of the In- 
dians of the movies or storybooks. 

Indian students who were asked to present an In- 
dian feature in a public entertainment, “costume, please,” 
stated they were going out to “play Indian.” 

Many non-Indians have heard it said, and so they be- 
lieve it, that after an Indian graduates from school or 
college, he drifts “back to the blanket,” referring to the 
old Indian ways. One Indian school, however, recently 
discontinued a certain course for girls, preparing them 
for civil service jobs on their reservation because so few 
girls wanted to go back, even to a good job on the 
reservation. 


Another mistaken notion is that Indians are the “vanish- 
ing Americans.” On the contrary, they are among the most 
rapidly increasing of our American minority groups. 

The highest percentage of increase is usually among 
the mixed bloods. Intermarriage both with Indians of 
other tribes and with non-Indians is increasing and will 
probably increase as segregated schools and churches de- 
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crease and as more and more Indians are thrust into 
general American life. 

~ Tribal customs, crafts, and arts are strong in certain 
yarts of the country. Among other tribes many of the 
beautiful native arts and crafts are rapidly becoming 
lost arts, and efforts are now being put forth to keep 
them from disappearing altogether. 

It is to be hoped that many of the native arts—bas- 
ketry, pottery, weaving, silv ersmithing, and other hand- 
work—may be preserved. One of the factors affecting 
this at present, however, is an inequality of income and 
living costs. 

A modern Navaho woman has been able to earn with 
her rug weaving about five cents an hour by the time she 
has finished the rug and taken it to the trading post 
several miles away to trade it for credit. If she uses some 
of the credit, for instance, to buy a can of pears, she will 
pay thirty-five cents or more for the fruit—equivalent 
to seven hours or more of her work at the loom. So she 
doesn’t buy the pears. She gets plain tomatoes instead. At 


) the same time her husband or son may be employed for 


off-reservation work at $1.50 to $2.50 per hour. So she 
stops weaving. Wouldn’t you? 

A recent radio and newspaper item told about some 
unusually cheap Indian-style silver jewelry and other 
curios. Careful examination showed a tiny imprint, 
“Made in (a certain foreign country ).” The irony was 
that the goods were placed for sale in curio stores on 
or near tourist travel points, some actually on the 
Navaho Reservation! 


Indians do not have to get permission to leave the reserva- 
tions but may move anywhere in the country they wish to go. 
They have legal freedom of their persons. 





S' RVEY is pleased to have obtained permis- 
sion to reprint, slightly abridged, this 
chapter from the highly significant new book 
which will be used this fall by many of our 
denominations as a study book on home 
missions. 

Many revealing facts come to light as you 
read these four pages from Chapter V, titled 
“Cold Facts and Hot Spots,” from 


(| ors toward 


the Sfuntise 


by EARLE F. DEXTER 
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DOORS TOWARD THE SUNRISE 


Indians are recognized citizens of the United States 
and have been since a law passed in 1924. They have the 
right to vote under regulations established by the states 
in which they live. Certain states have literacy tests for 
voting, w hich of course, apply to Indians as well as all 
other citizens. Indian men of draft age are subject to 
military service just as are all other citizens. Income tax 
laws also apply to Indians as well as to every other 
American. 

When an Indian leaves the reservation with its local 
regulations, he becomes subject to all laws and civil 
obligations that any citizen must obey. If he breaks a 
law and gets into a tangle with the officials of any city, 
he gets the works from local enforcement officers just 
like any other citizen. 


Indian Government Service 


In the early days government officials conceived of 
the Indians as enemies whose movements must be re- 
stricted by force, so Indian Administration was put into 
the hands of the War Department. Later it was shifted 
into the Department of the Interior where it still re- 
mains.Government handling of Indian lands and prop- 
erty was established because it seemed that the people 
lacked the necessary knowledge and training to handle 
financial matters and the complications of property 
management. 

As tribal lands increased and land holdings and other 
property expanded with the growth of Indian popula- 
tion, it took a larger and larger number of government 
employ ees to do the managing and superv ising. Hos- 
pitals, schools, and many other enterprises required 
more and more trained people. 

The ratio of full-time Civil Service employees to the 
total number of Indians whom they serve is one to 
every 57 Indians. This is less than half the ratio of gov- 
ernment employees to the general population—one 
public employee for every 24 citizens. 

As American pioneers spread westward seeking to de- 
velop wilderness land and find homesteads for them- 
selves, conflicts with Indians developed. The Indian 
Service has had as one of its objectives the protection 
of Indian property rights from exploitation by greedy 
non-Indian land-grabbers. It is a long story —this record 
of Indian-white relationships in those early days. Even 
today many of the loudest voices clamoring ‘for “In- 
dian freedom” are those of individuals and organizations 
who have an interest in securing land or assets now held 
in trust for Indians. 

The Indians have been pushed back and back upon 
arid desert land until much of the reservation country 
where they live could not be made to produce any thing. 
It is a little ironical that some of these so-called worth- 
less lands are now being discovered as rich sources of 
oil, uranium, and other valuable products. 

It is important to ascertain just why certain interests 
are so ardently pleading for “freeing the Indians” from 
government domination before endorsing their moves 
unquestioningly. Otherwise, the Indian people may be- 
come free but only free to be robbed. 

The purpose of training Indians for participation in 
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CHAPTER FIVE 





the rights and the responsibilities of citizenship has been 
basic in government dealings with them. Development 
of agricultural lands, stock improvement, soil conserva- 
tion, health and medical service, hospitals, and, espe- 
cially, schools have been major emphases. Long-range 
rehabilitation has been receiving major attention and also 
development of all possible natural resources of Indian 
land. Loan funds for education, farm equipment, and 
other purposes have been established both by the fed- 
eral government office and by local tribal agencies. 


Stated duties of the Indian Service are: (1) to train 
Indians, adults as well as youth, to adopt ways of mak- 
ing a living as substitutes for the traditional but vanish- 
ing methods; (2) to teach children English and a basic 
school curriculum, along with skilled vocations; (3) to 
provide hospital and health services; (4) to conserve 
economic resources; (5) to assist in administration of 
Indian property and resources for the Indian’s benefit; 
(6) to equip Indians to operate their own assets ade- 
quately and help them to live on a basis comparable with 
their non-Indian neighbors; and (7) to assist Indians 
eventually to live in a status similar to that of non-In- 
dians with eventual freedom from government super- 
vision. 

The present objectives of the Indian Service were 
stated by Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons in 1954 as 
follows: “Federal responsibility for administering the 
affairs of individual Indian tribes should be terminated 
as rapidly as the circumstances of each tribe will per- 
mit responsibility for trust properties should be 
transferred to the Indians themselves, either as groups 
or individuals as soon as feasible.” 


There are differences of opinion as to the timing of 
such termination of government administration. Several 
recent Congressional developments and various _ bills 
have been presented, some of which would throw In- 
dians out on their own responsibility immediately. 
Others would hasten the necessary preparations for ter- 
mination of government administration but would delay 
action until the people are ready and willing to take 
over or until the states are prepared to assume some 
functions now handled by the federal government. 
Some officials would take the feelings and desires of 
the Indians themselves into consideration; others would 
not even consult them. 

Commissioner Emmons, appointed by the Eisenhower 
Administration, says, “The same yardstick cannot be 
used throughout all the more than two hundred groups 
throughout the country.” He has indicated that several 
different avenues of approach will be necessary. 

President Eisenhower has pledged his administration 
to consult with the Indian people of the country and to 
give them every opportunity for full expression of their 
desires, suggestions, hopes, and aspirations. This is very 
important to any just settlement. Arrangements must 
be made for the states gradually to take over certain 
administrative functions now handled at Washington. 
State, county, and local agencies will accept responsibili- 
ties for various assistance until such times as individuals 
or tribes can adequately handle it themselves. 

Not only states involved but the citizens in general 
need to be informed regarding these matters in order 
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to help to protect the Indians from those who would 
by devious methods take advantage of inexperienced 
people and, without a twinge of conscience, swindle 
them out of everything they own. 


Needed: An Education and a Job 


The Navaho tribe has an estimated 30,000 children of 
school age. Because of lack of facilities, about 8,500 are 
not enrolled in government or any other schools. Since 
so many children without schooling have reached ado- 
lescence, a special intensive educational program has 
been developed in government schools. 11s program 
is limited to five years, and in that time a working 
knowledge of English must be acquired and also enough 





vocational training in some field so that they can go out 
to make a living in the non-Indian world. 

As these lines are being written, another special drive 
is on to provide increased classroom facilities and more 
teachers in government schools and to provide boarding 
homes not far from the reservation where groups of 
Navaho children may live while they attend public 
schools in the border cities. 

With the aid, at first, of native interpreters as they 
learn English words, these students make rapid progress, 
many of them covering two schools grades a year. The 
final years of the five is spent in actual vocational work, 
sometimes in distant towns, under actual employer-em- 
ployee conditions for six weeks or so at a time. The 
students are still enrolled in the school, and their work 
is carefully supervised and coached by advisers. 

After graduation a guidance and placement represen- 
tative of the school continues to give them counsel and 
help during the first three years when they are on their 
own. The training program, while all too brief in the 
minds of many, is nevertheless producing excellent re- 
sults. Many of the graduates are keenly interested in 
further academic education after they graduate from 
the Indian vocational course. | know a number of them 
who are enrolled in night schools for as many as four 
nights a week while they are working. 
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The guidance committe2 seeks to fit them to stand on 
their own feet and to find new jobs when they are out 
of work and helps even in such things as getting married 
and setting up their own homes, It is being demonstrated 
that this follow-up vocational counseling is as important 
as any phase of the program of the government. 


Off the Reservation 


In many cities and large communities the increase of 
industries, war enterprises, or other business activities 
has brought large numbers of Indians, both single and 
with their families, into town to seek a better livelihood 
than the reservation makes possible. Rapid City, South 
Dakota, not far from the Pine Ridge Reservation, is an 
example. Here there is considerable labor turnover. 

Inadequate vocational training limits the type of work 
in which the Indian can engage. Frequent drifting back 
to the reservation to visit relatives or to take part in 
tribal affairs keeps the people in the lower levels of em- 
ployment and social stability. Their financial status 
keeps them in the lower quality of living quarters also. 
Too often they live on the wrong side of the tracks and 
are led to take up patterns of living they learn from the 
less desirable citizens. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to watch educated 
young Indian couples, like my friends Sam and Cath- 
erine, whose standards of living are the same as my own. 
Both came from typical reservation hogan life, and 
both were orphaned by their early teens or before. Sam 
worked his way through a university, Catherine gradu- 
ated from a nurses’ training school, Sam is a navy career 


_ man; Catherine still does some nursing, though a young 
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son now occupies most of her time. 

They own their own home, a good car, are members 
of a community church. Both have attended night 
school to improve their education. They are popular 
among white friends and are proud of the fact that they 
are standing on their own feet without help from any 
government agency. 

Their integration into the life of the community is 
complete, and it has taken place without the encourage- 
ment of family or parents. This couple has been men- 
tioned here to illustrate the type of integration that is 
evident here and there and that should be increased in 
number in the years ahead. 


Recognizing and Resolving Tensions 


Facts about Indians, land controversies, ancient trea- 
tles, new legislation, and all the rest could go on and on. 
These facts are important. Understanding them is basic. 
But it is equally important to recognize the “hot spots” 
or tension points where misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations have stirred up prejudice, antagonisms, 
and resentments between individuals or groups. These 
are like thermometers that indicate points where some- 
thing needs attention and where conditions should be 
checked for treatment. These are target points for con- 
centrated attention and for study by Christian groups 
as well by individuals. 

There is a common tendency to generalize about 
Indians with too little factual basis. Because a few In- 


DOORS TOWARD THE SUNRISE 


dians drink to excess does not prove that all Indians 
drink. It is important to know the real Indians, not only 
the stereotyped ones widely publicized. One hot spot is 
the ignorance about Indians and their problems on the 
part of non-Indians. 

Indian people often segregate themselves pretty thor- 
oughly without any assistance from non-Indians. As a 
rule they are sensitive and likely to be clannish. They 
are very aware of the prejudice and coolness toward 
them on the part of some non-Indians. One generation 
of genuine friendliness, patient effort, and determined 
intelligent work could wipe out barriers and establish 
new beachheads for better relationships. This is major 
business for the Church. It is also one of the goals of 
public education. The clannishness of Indians and the 
feeling of superority often shown by whites both must 
be leveled before any genuine friendship can develop. 

America owes the Indian people more because they 
are fellow Americans than because they are Indians. 
Gushy sentimentalism solves no problems. The Indian 
people do not want our tears nor our oratory. They 
need and merit respect and friendship on the same basis 
that other races need and merit it. 

Problems of Indian integration are more social and 
economic than they are racial. A skilled mechanic in a 
great manufacturing plant said, “None of the men I 
work with ever call me by name. It’s always ‘Chief,’ or 
some Indian term. I wish they’d forget just once that I 
happen to be an Indian and take me for what 1 am— 
just another employee like themselves.” 

Many Indians are skilled musicians, storytellers, ath- 
letes, artists. Requests for their participation in social 
events are almost exclusively limited. however, to Indian 
traditional entertainments in some form or other. This 
is not critical of this type of performance so much as it 
is a plea for diversity of participation beyond the tra- 
ditional activities. 

Rapidity of integration of Indians into the life of any 
community depends both upon the readiness of the In- 
dian to become a part of the community and upon the 
readiness of the people of the community to accept him 
and his family into activities—civic, social, and religious. 

The education of Indian youth in public schools by 
the side of non-Indians and their participation in ath- 
letics, social activities, sharing the same educational de- 
velopment as well as the give and take of co-operative 
enterprises, will do more than almost anything else to 
break down walls of misundertanding and prejudice 
that may exist. Public school life is an important mixing 
process that helps to develop mutual self-respect. 

The principal factors affecting the Indians’ integra- 
tion into American life are two, and they’re human 
ones—one is Indian and the other white! So the solution 
to the most pressing immediate problems is down at the 
grass roots of personal, human attitudes and daily rela- 
tionships. 

If the spirit of Christian oneness and the sharing of 
the common experiences that go to make up character 
can work together without the segregation that has been 
in existence so long, we shall without doubt be surprised 
to find how rapidly the old problems will vanish. 

END 
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